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j INTRODUCTION 

The theology of the Christian ministry has always 
had at its core the oasic assumption that man is free. 

! 

This affirmation has been made by the theology of the New 

Testament as well as by the subsequent theology of the 

i 

; church. The application of this fundamental belief can 

| 

be seen in the call for decision which has been a tradi- 

j 

! tional part of the ministry. Radical change from sinner 

to saint has been the call of the preacher from the pul¬ 
pit. Redemption comes with a decision for Christ. It is 

| 

every man's free choice to accept or reject Christ. 

Although human freedom is affirmed by all major 
Christian theologians it is now threatened by recent 
studies of man in philosophy and psychology. Thorough 
arguments for determinism have been presented which ex¬ 
clude the possibility of human freedom. The psycho¬ 
analytic discovery of compulsive behavior has added a 
new dimension to the argument over determinism and free¬ 
dom which goes beyond the question of cause and effect.1 
It has shown that in much of our behavior there is no 


^Outside the psychotherapeutic discussion of free¬ 
dom the question has usually been discussed on the level 
of cause and effect theories. In philosophy and science 
the basic question has been whether or not everything has 
a cause. Determinism has been affirmed on the basis that 
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freedom. Freedom is an illusion, "Human freedom is the 
subjective feeling which accompanies successful adjust¬ 
ment to the strictly determinate causal nexus that governs 
our actions,"2 Man may think he has conscious control? 
he may act in a cold, rational and deliberate way, but 
still be under the control of some inner compulsion.3 

The degree to which compulsive behavior restricts 
freedom is hotly debated by psychotherapists. Some of 
them see all behavior as being in a sense compulsive, that 
is it is necessitated by the given combination of the 
situation and the personal (psychological and physiologi¬ 
cal) make-up. Others, especially those in the non-analytic 
field, feel that man can transcend these givens and 
achieve freedom. Compulsiveness is a reality when man 
loses freedom but it is not the necessary moving force 
behind all behavior. 


’ 1 "" ' 

i 

j everything, including human behavior, has a cause. A 

primary part of the debate now, however, has been the new 
theories of physicists Heisenberg, Eddington and Born who 
| say that natural laws are man made and not consistent, and 

that particles in atoms seem to be capricious in movement 
| rather than determined by causal law. 

j ^Robert P* Knight, quoted in Albert C. Outler, 

Psychotherapy and the Christian Message (New Yorkt Harper 
& Row, 195M # P» 89 . 

3john Hospers, "What Means This Freedom," in 
Sidney Hook (ed.) Determinism and Freedom (New Yorki 
Collier Books, 1958), pp. 126-128. 
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The debate among psychotherapists concerning free- 


■] 

i 

i 

| 
i 
) 
j 

| dom is of special importance to the Christian minister 

j 

! because in many ways his work is similar to that of the 

i 

| therapist. He, like the therapist, works to effect change 

\ 

in persons. Both therapist and minister seek personal 
fulfillment and wholeness for those with whom they work. 
Both try to free man from compulsive forces and seek to 
integrate man with his environment. By pointing to these 
similarities I do not mean to imply that the role of the 
minister and the therapist is the same, for both come to 
their task with a different set of assumptions. World 
views, for example, bring radically different under¬ 
standings of environment and thus of integration. What I 
am implying is that because of similarities the discussion 
of freedom among psychotherapists is of great importance 
to the minister in the understanding of his task. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to explore the 
question of human freedom to determine in what way the 
recent discussion affects the Christian ministry. Since 
psychotherapy is in many ways similar to ministry I will 
confine the discussion to the relationship between Chris¬ 
tian theology and psychotherapy. To do so I must first 
summarize the historic Christian position regarding free¬ 
dom. This is done most clearly by a presentation of St, 
Augustine's view of freedom. He has done the most toward 
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| 

presenting a clear and consistent doctrine of freedom and 

j 

his doctrine has been influential in all branches of wes- 

| tern Christendom. Over against this historic view of 

£ 

I freedom in Christianity I will present the discussion of 

S 

! freedom as it has gone on in psychotherapy. Next I will 

discuss the problem of freedom in contemporary theology 
primarily in the thinking of Paul Tillich and Relnhold 
| Niebuhr, both of whom have dealt with the problem in 

j light of the modern criticism. Finally I will summarize 

the implications that the discussion of freedom has for 
the Christian ministry today. Of special concern will be 
the question of whether or not the minister can preach 
responsibility and call for decision; if so to what extent 

! 

can he expect change within his parishoners and to what 
extent is he merely making them anxious over what they 
cannot change? 

i 

I 

! 

! 

j 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CLASSICAL CHRISTIAN VIEW OF FREEDOM 

! 

1 One of the most important spokesman for Christiani- 

| 

I ty on the question of human freedom is St. Augustine. 

| Early Christian theology had been troubled by the para- 

i 

| doxical relationship of grace and freedom but Augustine 

j 

| was able to formulate a clear and consistent doctrine 

which tried to do Justice to both. His position, with 
some modification, could be called the final word as far 
as Christian orthodoxy is concerned. It was adopted by 
the church as dogma and it has since been very influential 
in all branches of western Christendom. 

To understand Augustine's formulation we must know 
something of the background of the discussion prior to 
his writing. He was not the first to formulate the doc¬ 
trine of free will and grace, for all of what he said had 

i 

! been attempted before. His creativity lies in the way 

i 

he pulled Biblical material and Hellenistic philosophical 

i 

! concepts together, a way that gave new stability and force 

to the Christian message. He was truly concerned with 

! the early Christian message and constantly appealed to 

scripture to verify what he was saying. 

In the New Testament there was a great deal to 
which he could appeal. There were also problems which he 
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would have to clarify, primarily the clash between deter¬ 
minism and free will. To better understand Augustine we 
must first see how freedom was understood in the Mew 
Testament, 

Jesus assumed the freedom of man to respond to his 
challenge. The urgency of his message was impressed upon 
all his hearers. Now is the time for decision* man can 
accept God's love or reject it—there is no middle ground. 
This is freedom within a kind of determinism, because man 
is at the mercy of the Creator's will, God demands the 
good from man, but man chooses between obeying the demand 
or disobeying it. Freedom is the surrender of one's self 
to God's will. By this surrender man achieves fullness 
of life which God meant for him. 

Paul and the writer of the fourth gospel most 
thoroughly developed the implications of the freedom Jesus 
preached. For both of the writers self-surrender was a 
directive for the present, a directive for immediate 
decision. It was not a regulation* on the contrary, it 
gave remarkable freedom from the regulations of Jewish Law. 

To Paul freedom was a quality of existence, which 
was kept through ever-repeated responsible decision 
making. Freedom in spiritual existence is lived out in 
man's fleshly existence, which cannot be escaped. The 
soma , which for Paul means the whole person, is composed of 
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sarx (flesh), psyche (mind), and pneuma (spirit). Man 
as soma is able to make himself the object of his own 
action and experience himself as subject. Man can have a 
relationship to himself or he may be at odds with himself. 
He can be self-controlled or he can lose control to a 
power which is not his own. That power may be an enemy 
bringing estrangement from one's self or it may be 
friendly bringing the estranged back to himself.1 

The psyche and the pneuma are the faculties of the 
soma which help man to look objectively at himself. They 
are part of the God-given structure which enables man to 
transcend the determinative elements of his own body and 
situation, and to achieve freedom in knowing alternatives 
and willing a choice. Man's dilemma, however, is that he 
has missed the existence God intended for him; he has 
fallen, for soma is dominated by the flesh rather than by 
God. Man lives in perpetual disobedience. The fall, 
however, is overcome by yielding to a new domination, a 
new servitude. This happens through faith, which is 
obedience to God who gave Christ to free man from the 
flesh. The man of faith takes on a new self-understanding 


^Rudolf Bultmann, The Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951)» Vol. I, 
chapter four. 
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as servant of God rather than to the flesh.2 

Bultmann provocatively states Paul's understanding 
of faith as a paradoxical movement between the "no longer" 
and the "not yet".3 Faith is never a static condition or 
an achievement of perfect righteousness? it is a decision 
made again and again, for so long as we are in the world 
we are threatened by the past and must continually separate 
ourselves from it. Paul puts this clearly in the third 
chapter of Phllippians, "forgetting what lies behind and 
straining forward to what lies ahead. I press on toward 
the goal for the prize of the upward call of God in 
Christ Jesus" (Phil. 3*13-14). 

We can see from this that freedom is not under¬ 
stood as self-control or self-direction. In the words of 
Ernst Fuchs it 

...is not a new means to a formerly unsuccessful 
attempt at self-determination, but rather a new 
determination of the self. Freedom now means no 
longer that I do what I will, but rather that I do 
what God does. 4 

In the Gospel of John there is a similar view of 
freedom but a different use of symbols. The world is 
pictured as having fallen into bondage, darkness, and 
falsehood. Freedom is seen as being released from this 


2 Ibid., I, 314-319. 3 Ibid .. I, 322 . 

4Quoted in Robert T. Osborn, Freedom in Modern 
Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19^7). P. 14. 
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bondage through the knowledge of truth and light. This 
knowledge comes through faith and opens one up to reality 
| which alone allows one to live. 

Freedom has its source and limit in God. Through 

I 

the use of dualism, darkness and light, falsehood and 
truth, death and life, bondage and freedom, John shows 
that even freedom to rebel against God depends upon God. 

The realm of darkness, falsehood, death and bondage is 
but the negation of light, truth, life and freedom. "Only 
because there is light, is there darkness," says Bultmann, 
"Darkness is nothing other than shutting one's self up 
against the light."5 Man's free choice of darkness is 
really the negation or rejection of freedom, because in 
the sense that it is the rejection of that which is, it 
is the choice of nothingness. This is the meaning of the 
predestination formulas which in John also allow freedom, 
Man is totally dependent on God* Apart from God man has 
no power to exist, and yet he always has the freedom to 
choose or reject God.6 

It is evident that in John freedom from bondage to 
sin is the result of God's power, his gift (grace) to man. 
Man has no freedom to live apart from God, but he does have 

^Bultmann, op . cit., II, 18. 

6 Ibid .. II, 23. 
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within himself the power to choose whether he wants life 
with God or death. God has given man, even in his bondage, 
that freedom of decision. 

This paradoxical understanding of freedom became 
one of the central concerns for Augustine. To preserve 
it was a difficult task because the New Testament concept 
of freedom was immediately combined with the Hellenistic 
understanding which viewed freedom as the condition of 
man when he is integrated and self-determining. According 
to Robert Osborn the Hellenistic mind understood freedom 
as self-control or self-determination rather than as 
relationship to God and the letting go of the self. Sal¬ 
vation was easily interpreted as God's grace giving each 
man his essential nature which entails freedom for self- 
determination. 7 

Augustine's spiritual pilgrimage was a search for 
freedom within the Greek sense. He sought freedom by a 
return to the self or nature, but no matter how many 
self-understandings he ventured he still cried out for 
salvation. Freedom couldn't come through self-determina¬ 
tion. It was through liberation from himself or his 
nature that he finally experienced freedom. His freedom 
came from the experience of the grace of God and thus he 


70sborn, oj>. clt .. pp. 12-1?. 
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emphasized the New Testament position of freedom as 
being In relationship to God~belng determined by God— 
and gave up the Greek idea that It was an exercise of 
man's nature. The way in which he stated his view was 
essentially in line with the Biblical tradition but his 
language and thought represent a synthesis of Hellenistic 
concepts and New Testament faith. 8 

What Augustine tried to do was to affirm the free¬ 
dom of the will in the Hellenistic understanding of it 
and yet show that this is not freedom in its deepest 
sense? the deepest understanding of freedom is what 
Augustine calls liberty. Freedom of will and liberty are 
two different things which are related to each other but 
are not the same thing. Volition or will is a part of 
man's nature. It has to do with the power of choosing 
and it is always free. Liberty, on the other hand, refers 
to the power of self-realization which can only be achieved 
in service to God.9 As for Paul and John liberty means 
freedom from the sin dominated self and to Christ. 

Although Augustine always affirmed freedom of the 
will, it was not with the same kind of vigor or thorough¬ 
ness that many of his opponents did. Pelagius affirmed 

^ Ibld .. pp. 16-17. 

9cf. Jean Mouroux, The Meaning of Man (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 19^$), p. 137. 
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the absolute independence of man's free will. It is a 
part of man's nature given as a supreme gift by God in 
creation (grace). This view, says Eugene Portalie, rests 
on the Stoic motto, "A person asks God for riches or 
health but nor for virtue, for that depends on oneself ." 10 
Man can live without sin? he can live a life of moral 
perfection based on the unfettered exercise of the will. 
This is not to say that God has no role in morality for 
God has given us our power. Using the example of sight, 
Pelagius said that what we see is not under our control 
but what use we make of it is. God has given us the 
power to act . 11 

The main quarrel Augustine had with this was in 
terms of emphasis. Augustine agreed that man was given 
free will by God but it was not as independent as Pela¬ 
gius thought. Nothing is free of God's determination. 

God is the creator and the first cause of all things, 
even man's will. Pelagius' concept of free will was 
opposed to the Christian concept of grace. Grace is not, 
as Pelagius assumed, a gift of power for man to do as he 
wishes. Grace has nothing to do with man's willi it is 


10 Eugene Portalie, A Guide to the Thought of Saint 
Augustine (Chicago i Regenery, 196oT7 P» 

11 Gerald Bonner, St. Augustine of Hippo (Phila¬ 
delphia* Westminster Press, 19o3)» p. 356. 
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an unmerited gift of God, experienced as forgiving love, 
which precedes and predetermines man's destiny. 

It was important for Augustine to maintain the 
sovereignty of God in all questions, including that of 
grace and free will. God is, for Augustine, first and 
foremost characterized by immutability. God cannot be 
moved by good behavior from man. It follows from this 
that God's grace is bestowed upon some, the elect, but 
not upon others. This gift determines man's destiny 
prior to and without regard to his behavior. Predestina¬ 
tion is essential to Augustine's view of God and God's 
grace. 

Going along with this is God's foreknowledge of 
everything that happens. This too follows from his 
concept of the immutability of God. Frederick Sontag has 
said that "it is Augustine's desire to prevent any change 
in God or in His knowledge which makes Augustine hold so 
forcefully to the doctrine of absolute foreknowledge ..." 12 

Primary in Augustine's mind, as we can see from 
the discussion above, was the attempt to affirm divine 
determinism and along with it free will. God was seen 
as the first and ultimate cause behind all things who 

12 Frederick Sontag, Divine Perfection (New Yorki 
Harper & Brothers, 1962), p. 37. 
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predestines man and foreknows his behavior, and yet some¬ 
how within this there is liberty. Our task now is to 
understand how he does it. 

Interpreters of Augustine have been in wide dis¬ 
agreement as to how we should understand Augustine's 
formulation of grace and free will. The problem is 
whether divine determinism and free will is a paradox or 
a contradiction. Adolph Harnack sees the two as a basic 
contradiction in Augustine. He feels that the earlier 
writings of Augustine on free will were later contra¬ 
dicted as Augustine opposed the view of Pelagius. 

In his conflict with Maniohaeism and Donatism, 
Augustine sketched a doctrine of freedom, the Church, 
and the means of grace, which has little in common 
with his experience of sin and grace, and simply 
conflicts with the theological development of that 
experience—the doctrine of predestinating grace.13 

Other interpreters feel that there is no contra¬ 
diction between divine determinism and free will in 
Augustine. They feel that Augustine is consistent in his 
earlier and later writings! indeed Augustine himself 
appeals to his earlier book, The Problem of Free Choice , 
for support in his later writings against the Pelagians. 

Etienne Gilson seems to give the best argument 
against Harnack's charge of contradiction. The basic 


1 ^Adolph Harnack, History of Dogma (New York: 
Russell and Russell, 1958), V, 101. 
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point of disagreement between the two men is the way that 
each looks at the will and its relationship to the causal 
nexus of the world. Harnack recognizes that for Augustine 
the will exists above sensuous nature. It is free to 
resist various inclinations} but concretely it is never 
free. There is no free choice, for choice is "always 
conditioned by the chain of existing inclinations, which 
form its motives and determine it."*** Gilson, on the 
other hand, shows how Augustine through the soul or mind 
body dichotomy avoids this kind of determinism. The soul 
is free to choose the body and its determinants, but the 
soul is not of necessity determined by the chain of in¬ 
clinations. The soul is determined only by God} it cannot 
be determined by anything external to it.15 

Augustine sees man as composed of body and soul. 

The soul is superior to the body. It has its being from 
God and is eternal. The soul gives life to the body, 
bringing movement and animation to it. The identity of a 
man lies chiefly with his soul, for man is understood by 
Augustine as a rational soul using a body. 

Seeing the value Augustine places on the soul as 

l^Ibid,, V, 112-113. 

!5Etienne Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of Saint 
Augustine (New York* Bandom House, I960), pp. 56-7^7 
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| 

1 

j the center of man's existence or feeing is important in 
understanding his concept of human bondage and sin. 

I Augustine's attention is always away from the body in 
| order to lead us to the soul which is higher and where 

I the greater good is found. To know the soul is to know 

i 

I God. Knowledge of God is awakened within the soul. It 

4 

contains the inner light of God's knowledge, which leads 
f to happiness and peace, 

i The soul receives nothing from the body, for a 

higher substance cannot receive from a lower substance. 

It follows from this that the soul cannot learn from 
outside itselfj it cannot receive sensation from outside 
itself. The body conducts movement as it touches other 

! 

bodies such as moving air in sound. The soul in its 
effort to take care of the body changes this movement to 
sensations. It is the mind that produces sensation within 
itself, producing images for the body.^^ It has placed 
itself at the service of the body. 

Sensation accounts for corporeal knowledge, but it 
is very important to recognize that it is created by the 

I 

initiative of the mind and not caused by external stimuli. 

! 

It is an abstraction of the mind from the motion which the 

^Augustine speaks of soul and mind as if they 
were synonymous. 
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j body has conducted. It was something which was already 

I 

| present within the eternal divine character of the soul. 

I 

j Thought is the movement by which the soul gathers, assem- 
i bles and collects all the hidden knowledge it possesses 

j 

; and has not yet discovered. Thinking, learning, and 

| remembering are all one to the soul.*? 

I 

' This concept of learning and knowledge is similar 

j to Plato's but should not be seen as identical to it, 
j says Gilson. We should not apply the words innate or 
j intrinsic knowledge to Augustine's scheme because for 

| Augustine Truth is not born in us or with us. It does 

| 

j not come from within although it is within that we find 
I it. Truth transcends ust it comes from God.I 8 The 

important thing for our discussion, however, is to see 
how Augustine avoids determinism from external sources. 

i Since learning doesn't come from external sources man 

| 

| cannot be determined by them, 

I 

If we turn now to the discussion of the fall or 
sin in Augustine's thought we will find him discussing 
' man's imprisonment to the world—man determined by exter¬ 
nal forces. How can he understand this to be so and what 
does it mean for freedom? 


*7Gilson, o£. clt .. pp. 75-76. 
* 8 Ibld. 
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The answer to this question lies basically in the 

| soul's power to choose. The soul chooses to serve the 

body. This service was part of God's plan for creation. 

But when the soul chooses to serve the body at the expense 

| of or in opposition to God's natural law then sin enters 

I in. This is what happened in Adam's first sinj man gave 

i 

■ way to domination by the body. This was a decision of 
man's free will. Man's liberty was thus lost although 
the soul retained its power of free choice. Free choice 
also becomes more and more restricted as man sins, but 
| it is never completely lost. 

i 

I 

i Augustine uses the provocative phrase "captive 

f 

j freedom" to describe what happened to man's liberty with 

| the fall of Adam. Man was first created perfect.19 

| 

i This was a state in which man lived with perfect peace 

I 

and harmony with God. He was without sin and did not 

suffer pain or death. Sin interrupted this harmony with 

i 

God's will. Man chose the lower reason, corporeal know- 

i 

! 

ledge, rather than the higher reason, the knowledge of 
God. Man chose to pursue the pleasures of the flesh 
and the created world rather than fulfillment of the soul 


■^Perfection here refers to human perfection not 
divine perfection. It refers to the measure, order and 
form which God bestowed on man. It refers to the design 
or image for which man was created. Ultimate perfection 
lies only with God. 
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| and ultimate happiness. By free choice man chose to give 

! 

| up liberty.20 Augustine put it in these words, 

...the mind becomes the slave of passion only 
! through its own will. It cannot be forced to a 

j shameful act by anything above it, nor by anything 

equal, for this would be unjust, nor by anything 
below it, for this would be impossible. 21 

Prom this we can see that Adam's sin was of his 

own free choice. It was not forced upon him by God, nor 

j 

was it forced upon him by any external force. He chose 
to serve God's creation rather than submit to God. He 

i 

chose the work above the worker. His nature became less 
than what was possible for him and from this comes 
Augustine's understanding of the fall and sin. 

Some interpreters of Augustine have said that sin 

t 

i 

brought the destruction of man's original nature but 
this interpretation is not warranted. Gilson disagrees 
with such interpretations, saying that the original nature 
willed by God was not destroyed. It still comes occasion¬ 
ally through God's grace. 22 Man i s now inclined to sin, 
for the soul has lessened itself by turning to the body 
and the errors of the sensible world, but it always remains 


2°it must be remembered that liberty is understood 
as fulfillment of the self or soul in relationship with 
God • 

2lAurelius Augustinus, The Problem of Free Choice . 
III. 1,2, (Londoni Longmans, Green, 1955)♦ p. 1^0, 

22Gilson, 0 £. clt .. pp. 151-152. 
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the soul. Its essence can never be destroyed. 

There is always the possibility for man to be 
without sin which means that the original nature is still 
there. The fact that no men have actualized this possi¬ 
bility poses no problem for Augustine. He reasons that 
"whatever is, was able to be» but it does not follow 
that what is able to be also is."24 To illustrate his 
point he uses the example of Jesus raising Lazarus but 
not Judas. Jesus did not raise Judas but it was possible 
for him to do so just as it was possible for him to raise 
Lazarus. Following this reasoning we can see that even 
though there are no men without sin, sinlessness is not 
impossible. If men were sinners because there was no 
other possibility then they would not be responsible. 

Han is responsible for himself because he has the possi¬ 
bility of being without sin,25 

Although man’s liberty is captive and free will has 
been mitigated by sin man is never a prisoner to necessity. 
There is always the possibility for change, and the res¬ 
toration of liberty, but for change man always needs the 


23 lbld .. p. 52. 

J ^Aurelius Augustinus, "On Nature and Grace," VIII, 

in his The Basic Writings (New York* Random House, 1948), 

I. 525. 

25lbid., I, 525-526. 
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! 

grace of God. True liberty comes from God. it was 

I 

originally God's gift in creation but now his grace is 
experienced as a restorative act. Man is liberated from 

t 

sin and restored to virtue, peace and happiness. Through 

I 

faith man turns from the passions of the flesh and from 

1 

t 

j empirical knowledge to the Truth of God within the soul. 

I 

We cannot reach the Truth unless we subject ourselves to 
it* thus man turns within and subjects himself to the 
moral conscience that comes from God. It comes to man 

t 

as an imperative, the disobedience of which is forbidden. 
When man subjects himself to it, he receives the truth 
which sets him free; liberty is restored. 

As it was man's free will that caused him to sin 

! 

t 

; it is also man's free will that leads him to choose 

i 

! faith. Through his reason man has seen the split within 
himself* he recognizes his bondage and asks for faith to 
purify his heart and liberate it from the stain of sin. 

i 

Faith is in a sense identified with liberty for it opens 
man to the restoration of wholeness or fullness. Free 

! 

will plays an important part in choosing faith but the 
restoration is the act of God, it is his grace. Augustine 
says, "there is in man a free determination of the will 
for living rightly and acting rightly" but there is also 
the necessity of God's grace, "without which we are not 
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! 

I 

able to do any good thing." 26 

The power of God’s grace as Augustine expounded it 

1 

carried with it the concept of predestination which 

i 

; threatened to swallow up any meaningful assertions of 

i 

j free will. The Pelagians could not affirm both grace 
and free will as thoroughly as Augustine did, nor, as I 

I 

I 

! have shown, could interpreters such as Harnack. For when 
Augustine speaks of grace he is talking about the action 
of God that predetermines man's destiny. Not only does 
j man choose God, but he does so because God has already 

| chosen him. Augustine maintained that when man wills to 

| ask God for faith and the gift of salvation, he does so 

! because God has already prepared the will. Men's wills 

; are "so entirely at the disposal of God, that He turns 

1 

j them whithersoever He wills, and whensoever He wills..." 2 7 
God can even convert men who do not wish conversion. 
: He does so by attracting their wills with a stimulus 

t 

that he foreknows they will not be able to resist. His 

i 

preparation of the will is always as an appeal or an 
j invitation which allures and seeks to persuade. This is 
not an irresistable lure, for theoretically man has the 

2 ^Aurelius Augustinus, "On Grace and Free Will," 

VII, The Basic Writings (New Yorks Random House, 19^8), 

I» 739. 

27 lbld .. XLIf I, ?67. 


i 
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j freedom to resist, God, however, foreknows that man will 
not resist. Augustine gives the analogy as that of 

j 

offering candy to a baby to get him to make decisions. 

| The decision will still be his but we know before hand 

i 

that the baby will not refuse the offer. He makes the 

i 

j decision because he loves candy. 2 ^ 

| Choices are made by man. They are his, but God 

j 

i 

j presents the motives which he foreknows man will not 

resist, "It is certain that it is we that will when we 
will, but it is He who makes us will what is good..." 2 9 
Most ancient philosophers denied divine foreknowledge to 
j preserve man's freedom. This, however, didn't bother 
j Augustine because he saw both as possible. Foreknowledge 
had no more effect on man's free action than memory has 
on the past. For him, divine foreknowledge was a perfectly 
logical assumption. 

I want you to realize how blind we should be if 
we said« If God has foreknown my future will, be¬ 
cause nothing can happen contrary to His foreknow¬ 
ledge, I must necessary will what He has known. But 
if this is necessary, I must admit that I will of 
necessity, and not through my will. How utterly 
foolish this would be! How could it be true that 


2 ®Portalie, o£. clt .. pp. 199-203. 

^Augustinus, "On Grace and Free Will," XXXII? I, 

759. 
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nothing happens contrary to God's foreknowledge, if 
He foreknows that something will he willed, when 
nothing will be willed?30 

Despite objections that this kind of divine determinism 
dissipates any actual free will in man Augustine main¬ 
tains that both exist side by side. Augustine speaks 
of an order of causes in which the highest efficiency is 
the will of God. But it does not follow from this that 
there must therefore be nothing depending on the free 
exercise of our own wills, for they are included in that 
order of causes.31 

All things must be preceded by efficient causes, 
Man's will is an efficient cause for his actions, but will 
does not exist within a vacuum. It too is subject to 
causes and ultimately all things are determined by God, 
the first cause. Augustine uses the example of sight, 
as did Pelagius earlier, but his point proves determinism 
and free will rather than autonomous free will. When we 
open our eyes we cannot control sight. Images are 
pressed upon our minds. Sight is a given or created 
function of our bodies (conduction of stimulus) and our 
minds (creation of images). This is the way God has 

3°Augustinus, The Problem of Pree Choice , p. 140. 

3*Aurelius Augustinus, The City of God . V. 9 
(New York: Random House, 1950), p. 154. 
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created us. We cannot control what we see. But we still 

will to see, for it is in our power to blind ourselves.3 2 

In maintaining that there are levels of cause 

i Augustine had to meet the objections of the Pelagians 

| who felt that freedom was destroyed if something precedes 

i 

| it. Man's will as a cause for his behavior cannot be 

! free if it is preceded by another cause, even if that 

i 

cause is God. Such a chain of causation is determinism. 
Pelagius is attributed with saying, "It is not freedom 
of choice if there is need of help from God."33 

In reaction to Pelagius Augustine said that God's 
work in man doesn't take away personal freedom. He bases 
this on the arguments which I have already outlined and 
on an appeal to scripture and Jesus. 

| 

! It is not, however, to be for a moment supposed 

! because he said, "It is God that worketh in you 

j both to will and to do of his own pleasure," that 

I free will is taken away. If this, indeed, had been 

| his meaning, he would not have said just before, 

l "work out your own salvation with fear and trem¬ 

bling. "3^ 
j 

i He says further that God's commandments would 

j 

| make no sense were it not for free will. Goodness and 

| justice depend upon it. Concerning the deeds of man he 


^Augustinus, "On Nature and Grace," LVj I, 

556-557. 

33Portalie, o£. oit., p. 186. 

3^Augustlnus, "On Grace and Free Will," XIIj I, 750. 
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said, "It would not be a sin or a good deed, unless it 
was done wilfully. Hence punishment and reward would be 
unjust, if man did not have free will,"35 

For Augustine free will was absolutely necessary 
to understand man's nature, to understand the cause of 
sin in the world, and to maintain meaning in the achieve¬ 
ment of goodness (morality) and justice. It was un¬ 
thinkable to deny freedom. Along with this went his 
certainty that God determines all things. Without his 
grace man cannot do good. His grace predestines man to 
choose faith. Only those whom God chooses shall be 
saved. For Augustine, as Gilson maintains, there was no 
problem between grace and free will. 36 Determinism and 
free will exist together, but this was not his primary 
concern. He was concerned with liberty which coincided 
with determinism by God. True liberty comes through 
submission to God, Submission to God liberates man from 
bondage to the phenomenal world and from an existence 
that is less than that for which he was created. Man is 
then free to live according to the dictates of his soul 
which represents the will of God. Man is then free to be 

35Augustlnus, The Problem of Free Choice . II. 

1*3 i P. 76. 

36Gilson, o£. cit., p. 157 . 


i 
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I that which God created him for. In this experience, 

| which is the experience of Grace, divine determinism 

i 

! and liberty coincide, 

3 

i 

i 

1 

| 

i 

! 

j 

i 
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CHAPTER II 


i 

\ 

i 


DETERMINISM IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The major influence behind the determinism of 
psychotherapy has been science. In the study of human 
behavior psychology has tried to be a science and a 
fundamental axiom of science is determinism.* The 
scientific method demands that facts be empirically 
observable and empirically varifiable. The data that 
science deals with must be objectively observable, and 
subject to causal law. In the words of Herbert Peigl 
scientific data must be subject to "...ideally complete 
and precise predictability, given the momentary conditions 
the pertinent laws, and required mathematical techni¬ 
ques. "2 This means that if psychology wants to be 
scientific it must represent human behavior as totally 
determined, John Macmurray has shown clearly how this 
scientific concern has affected psychology, 


^Arthur Pap, "Does Science Have Metaphysical 
Presuppositions?" in Herbert Peigl and May Brodbeck 
(eds.) Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New Yorkj 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953)* P. 52. 

^Herbert Peigl, "Notes on Causality," in Ibid** 

p. 411. 


i 

i 

j 
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I 


In psychology then to consider human behavior 
objectively is to consider it as matter of fact, 
as something that happens in accordance with 
determinant laws which are independent of human 
will and intention.,,3 

The law of causality is a basic tenent of science 
based on observation and experimentation. It has tradi¬ 
tionally been the conclusion of science "...that every¬ 
thing that happens is the mechanically necessary result 
of what has gone before and requires of necessity what 
will come to pass in the future,”^ This law of causality 

( 

is defined by Bertrand Russell as* "Given any event, 
ei, there is an event e 2 and a time interval such that, 

whenever e^ occurs 63 follows after <p."5 The determinism 

1 

J of psychology has followed logically from this 1 human 

] behavior like all phenomena of the world is subject to 

i 

causal law. 

Behaviorism is a branch of psychology that tries to 
j stand firmly by the scientific method. It studies behavior 

i 

I in an objective way as a physical science, trying to set 

i 

i 


3john Macmurray, The Boundaries of Science: A 
Study in the Philosophy of Psychology (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1939), p. 123. 

^Arthur H. Compton, "Science and Man's Freedom," 
Atlantic Monthly , cc (October 1957). 72. 

^Bertrand Russell, "On the Notion of Causation, 
With Applications to the Free Will Problem," in Feigl, 
op . cit., p. 389 . 
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i 

i 
I 

up experiments which will discover the laws of behavior 
that are relatively independent of variable factors in 
man. The basis of these studies is the recognition of 
constancy in human behavior which can be spelled out in 
the law of behavior called stimulus-response theory. 

| All behavior is a response to a stimulus and can be 
| explained by conditioning.^ 

i 

For behaviorists every human action is necessi¬ 
tated by a stimulusj it is a conditioned reflex. The 

i 

j form of response is dictated by two factors, instinct and 

j learning. Clark Hull, a Behaviorist and Gestalt psycho¬ 

logist, saw behavior in terms of tissue needs. When 
conditions of tissues deviate from the optimal level a 

state of need is said to exist. Needs produce or are 

i 

j drives which cause action in the nervous system, some of 

| which are more or less prescribed by inherited neural 

J 

! connections, others are of a more random nature. These 

i 

i needs must be reduced. When the responses are random, 
learning and conditioning will select the responses. 
Repeated responses in close temporal proximity will tend 
to evoke the same response in the future if they have 

^Kenneth Spence, "The Postulates and Methods of 
•Behaviorism*," in Ibid .. p. 578. 


i 
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I 
t 

reduced the need.7 

The Behaviorist approach to psychology has found 
its way into psychotherapy through some of the learning 
theorists, primarily through such thinkers as John 
! Dollard and Neal E. Miller. Learning Theory Psycho- 
| therapy as they call it is an approach that views beha¬ 
vior as a response to stimulus. This understanding of 
behavior is called Stimulus-Response theory (S-B theory). 
The stimulus is any response elicitor or response modi¬ 
fier j the response may be any subjectively observable 
response such as thoughts as well as objectively obser¬ 
vable responses such as muscular movements.® Any kind 
of situation can be a stimulus, a flash of light, a 
noise, a color, a companion's statement, etc., which will 
set into motion motoric and physiological responses. 

These responses are innate visceral sensations as well 
as muscular activity or body movement which might also 
be called automatic reflexes. 

Dollard and Miller claim there are three basic 
innate responses which in turn become stimuli for further 


?Wolfgang Kohler, "Gestalt Psychology Today," in 
Mary Henle (ed.), Documents of Gestalt Psychology 
(Berkeley* University of California Press, T 9 S 1 T, p. 10. 

®Donald H. Ford and Hugh B. Urban, "The Learning 
Theory Psychotherapy of Dollard and Miller," in Systems 
of Psychotherapy (New York* Wiley, 1963), PP. 217-216. 
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behavior. There are first of all, "Primary Drives," pain, 
thirst, hunger, fatigue, cold, sexual excitement, and 
perhaps others which force or impel behavior. The second 
group is "Emotions" such as fear, anger, nausea and dis¬ 
gust which depending on conditions and intensity, elicit 
specific responses. The third group is "Thoughts". 
Although thoughts are usually considered learned Dollard 
and Miller propose that certain thoughts are innate and 
they initiate behavior,9 

Most behavior, however, is learned rather than 
innate. The infant comes into the world with a limited 
number of Innate responses and from these he moves for¬ 
ward learning many more. Learned responses, on the other 
hand, cannot maintain their intensity if they are not 
periodically associated with the innate elicitors. 

Learning in Dollard and Miller's theory takes 
place in the following manner. An event (stimulus) 
initiates a sequence of behavior (drive). The response 
which follows must reduce the intensity of the drive. 

This is called reinforcement. If a response is elicited 
and reinforced learning will take place automatically. 
Learning is involuntaryj the person is left to the mercy 
of the conditions to which he is subjected. 

9Ibid ., pp. 219-221. 
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Behavior elicitors do not determine precisely 
which response will occur. Several kinds may occur with 
each having a certain probability of occurrance. The 
response with the highest probability occurs first. 

Others follow if the first does not reduce the intensity 
of the drive. The response that succeeds will have a 
higher probability of being used first next time,* 0 

Thoughts are man’s way of directing and control¬ 
ling his behaviorj without them he is at the mercy of 
impelling events around him. Through his thinking man 
can delay and select responses, Man can also repress 
the drives and the conflicts they elicitj this, however, 
renders them unconscious. The conflicts are thus inacces¬ 
sible to verbal awareness which blocks their resolution. 

Dollard and Miller see freedom as this ability to 
consider consciously every alternative course of action. 
This, however, is only the subjective element of behavior 
and not really freedom at all. They view man as a robot, 
say their critics, learning automatically and involun¬ 
tarily. I* Responses are not freei they are controlled 
by the situation and the initiator. 

Psychotherapy deals with the conflicts which are 

1 Q Ibld .. pp. 221-222. 

i^-This is the criticism of Ibid., p. 269. 
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repressed and blocked and with learned responses which 
have been inappropriate for conflict resolution and 
satisfaction in life. It seeks to enable the patient to 

gain conscious control of his behavior, to unlearn 

I 

inappropriate responses and learn new appropriate ones. 

{ The emphasis on the erradication of unconscious conflict 

! 

j and its subsequent involuntary behavior and the gaining 

j 

! of conscious control (voluntary action) is a kind of 

1 liberation, but it is liberation within a context of 

l 

human understanding which sees man as being determined 
by causal law, Man has no freedom from the law of cause 

i 

and effect (Stimulus-Response) which governs and deter¬ 
mines his behavior. 

I A second school of psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, 

as science also has adopted determinism. Preud was very 

clear in stating that all behavior is determined by cause 

I 

| and effect laws, 12 Freedom is an illusion or a sub- 

| jective feeling made out of ignorance of all the deter- 

I 

| mining factors. In Freud’s words, 

i 

i 

j ...it is in trivial indifferent decisions that 

one feels sure that he could just as easily have 
acted differently. From our analysis we therefore 
need not contest the right of the feeling of con¬ 
viction that there is free will. If we distinguish 
. j 

i __ 

| 12 Sigmund Freud, "Determinism-Choice-and Super- 

| stitious Beliefs," in his The Basic Writings (New York* 

| Random House, 1938), p. 151. 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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conscious from unconscious motivation, we are then 
informed by the feeling of conviction that the 
conscious motivation does not extend over all our 
motor resolutions,..What is thus left free from the 
one side receives its motive from the other side, 
from the unconscious, and the determinism in the 
psychic realm is thus carried out uninterruptedly,13 

We can see from this that in Freud's theory there 
is little room for spontaneous free decision. Conscious 
behavior, which seems free, is determined largely by 
unconscious feelings and impulses. Conscious motives 
are deceptive? we may think we are acting on them out of 
freedom when actually we are acting from the prompting of 
unconscious forces. Present behavior is determined by 
the residue of past experiences and innate instincts 
stored within the unconscious. 

Freud reduces mental life to the interplay of 
reciprocal urging and checking forces called "cathexes" 
and w anti-cathexes". We never know which cathexis or 
anti-cathexis will be stronger, and thus we cannot 
predict behavior. Inability to predict human behavior, 
however, does not mean that man has freedom. Behavior 
is merely the result of the stronger force at work on 
man. Says Freud, 

We never know beforehand which of the deter¬ 
mining factors will prove the weaker or stronger. 

We only say at the end that those which succeeded 


13 rbid., p, 162. 
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I must have been the stronger. Hence it is always 

possible by analysis to recognize the causation with 
certainty whereas a prediction of it...is impossible. 1 ^ 

t 

The cathexes and anti-cathexes are best seen in 

I 

the interplay between the three mental provinces, ego, 

< 

I superego, and id. The three of these forces are always 

1 

i 

i checking and balancing themselves. Equilibrium between 

i these forces is necessary for a stable personality. 

1 

Since the two basic instincts behind these mental pro¬ 
vinces are polar, "Eros" and the "death" or "destructive" 
instinct, there is a continual war being waged in man. 

He is torn between his drives and his resistance to them. 

i 

j He seeks satisfaction of his needs but also the integrity 

of self-direction and freedom from compelling needs. The 
! only way man achieves what he experiences as freedom is 

i 

i 

through self-determination of the ego. The ego is the 
source of self-determination. Whereas the id is influen- 

t 

j ced by heredity and the superego by the influence of 

! other people, the ego is principally determined by the 

individual's own experience. 1 ^ Freud calls this autonomy, 
meaning the ego's freedom from the superego and id and 


li( Sigmund Freud, quoted in Calvin S. Hall, A 
Primer of Freudian Psychology (New Yorki New American 
Library, 195*0# p. 53. 

^Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis 
(New York* Norton, 19^9), p. 17. 
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its ability to test reality before it acts. 

In this way the ego comes to a decision whether 
| the attempt to obtain satisfaction is to be carried 

| out or postponed or whether it may not be necessary 

for the demand of the instinct to be altogether 
! supressed as being dangerous.1° 

I 

! The ego sees itself as being threatened by the 

i 

r 

external world and its demands (superego) and the demands 

i 

I of the Internal world (id). It fights against these to 

i 

8 

maintain a sense of identity and a feeling of self- 
control. It is in this sense that Freud leaves room 

{ 

for a concept of freedom. It is the subjective feeling 
of the ego when it is free from compulsive demands and 
has control over the id and superego. The ego does not 

feel bound by compulsion, hence it feels free, however, 

i 

Freud will not admit to freedom because he believes that 
even conscious control by the ego is determined by 
unconscious urges. It is determined by the past experi¬ 
ences of the person’s development and is hence just a 
subjective feeling. 

The implications of Freud's theory are that 
freedom is an illusion. Man is a victim of warring forces, 
sweeping him along in life. When the ego gains control 
man feels free even though he is determined. R.P. Knight 
has given substance to this implication, saying that the 


l6 Ibid., p. 110. 
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' goal of psychotherapy is to achieve the illusion of 

i 

freedom—a subjective feeling. This comes through 
| acting in harmony with the causal process without com- 
pulsion or anxiety and with the sense of well-being 

through cooperation with the inevitable. Anxiety, 

i 

i frustration and estrangement are unfreedom which we 

j 

| feel when we are maladjusted to the conditioning forces 

at play on us,17 

I 

| The ego is the key to freedom and mental health. 

The ego is developed in Freudian psychoanalysis so that 
it can give expression to the superego and id while 
still maintaining control. The main tactic for strength¬ 
ening the ego is increasing self-knowledge—bringing what 

! is unconscious into consciousness so that it can be 

! 

} 

j controlled by the ego. The ego can't deal with urges 

i 

j which are unconscious. It finds itself controlled by 

I 

j them. When these urges are brought into consciousness 
the ego gains control and is able to function through 
its own strength. Consciousness and knowledge bring 
| autonomy to the ego. Autonomy becomes Freud's substitute 
for freedom. He summarizes his concern for developing 
the ego, saying, 

l?cf. Albert C, Outler, Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message (New York* Harper & How, 1954), p, 89. 
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The method by which we strengthen the patient*s 
weakened ego has as its starting point an increase 
in the ego's self-knowledge...The loss of such know¬ 
ledge means for the ego a surrender of power and 
influence! it is the tangible sign that the ego is 
being constricted and hampered by the demands of the 

id and the superego.18 

Interpreters of Freud have gone two ways on the 
question of determinism and freedom. Many have found in 
the practical implications of his theory room for free¬ 
dom! they have not been so rigidly deterministic. They 
see in Freud a determinist with a faith in knowledge 
and the power of the conscious ego to free man from 
unconscious determinants.19 Freud's emphasis on man's 
power to make choices means an implicit underlying 
assumption of freedom. J. Preston Cole says that 
although Freud is highly deterministic he is ultimately 
not rigidly so. His theory of therapy leaves man respon¬ 
sible for his choices. Man must decide to be a self or 
to relinquish self-hood.20 

Whether or not one can be highly deterministic 
but not rigidly so seems to be a contradiction in terms. 


l®Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis . p. 70. 

19cf. Joseph Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality 
(New Yorki Sheed and Ward, 1953)» and J, Preston Cole, 

"The Function of Choice in Human Existence," Journal of 
Religion . XLV (July 1965), 196-210. 

20cole, Ibid ., p. 204-205. ! 

| 


! 


? 
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I Many thinkers have made this charge against Freud, There 

i 

is a basic contradiction or inconsistency in his writings* 

i 

in theory he is a determinist but in practice he assumes 
freedom. We will return to the psychotherapists who have 

i 

emphasized the practical side of Freud's freedom. For 
now let us suffice to say that the determinism of Freud 
has been rigidly adhered to by many of his followers. He 

i 

and the Learning Theory Psychotherapists, undergirded by 
Behaviorism, have given strong support to the notion 

l that man is not free* he is a victim of the causes that 

i 

j play upon his life. 

Many psychotherapists are saying that we did not 
cause our characters. The influences that made us what 
j we are, are influences over which we had no control. 

We may not have even known of their existence. Our 
behavior patterns are set by biological forces and the 
conditioning which takes place in the developmental 
process. 

This concept of man has profound implications for 
responsibility. Although most psychotherapists stress 
responsibility, it doesn't seem to follow from hard 
determinism. This has proved especially true in criminal 
prosecution in recent years. 21 H.L.A. Hart has said that 

2 lThe question of sanity is no longer the only 
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! it is possible for a man to have volitional control of 

[ 

| his muscles and to know the physical character and con- 

! 

sequences of his movements and still be unable to resist 
j urges or temptations to perform certain acts , 22 

! Some philosophers have pushed this point to its 

i 

limit, advocating that we are not responsible for any 
acts. We are completely determined. Even those who 
don't fall prey to compulsive behavior are not respon¬ 
sible. For if they have the power or rational capacity 
to make decisions from among alternatives they are just 
"lucky". They were born with good genetic structure and 
into a healthy environment. But even their power is 
determined by the way their environment made them, 2 3 

An evaluation of this kind of determinism can be 
made from within the field of science itself. Some 
philosophers of science have questioned whether or not 
freedom can be an object of scientific study. There is 


consideration of responsibility regarding criminal 
behavior. Genetic causes of behavior are now becoming, 
important for determining criminal responsibility. 
Chromosome structure and consistency are now believed to 
have a correlation to and perhaps to be a contributing 
cause to violent crime. 

^H.L.A. Hart, "Legal Responsibility and Excuses," 
in Sidney Hook (ed.) Determinism and Freedom (New York* 
Collier Books, 1958), p. 98, 

2 3john Hospers, "What Means This Freedom," in 
Ibid .. pp. 131-138. 
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also the new question of whether causal law is any longer 
valid. Perhaps most important though for the criticism 
of psychotherapy are recent studies of ethology which 
have made significant contributions to S-R theory and to 
our understanding of instinct. There are significant 
differences between these interpretations and those 
which have been presented by Freud and the Learning 
Theory Psychotherapists. 

Sol Kramer in an interesting essay, "Fixed Motor 
Patterns in Ethological and Psychoanalytic Theory," has 
shown the importance of ethology for psychoanalysis. It 

1 ) contributes to a phylogenetic background for the under¬ 
standing of the developmental stages of human behavior, 

2 ) demonstrates the critical periods of behavioral 
development in the ontogeny of animals, 3) demonstrates 
the unlearned, species-specific motor patterns as units 
of behavior among all animals with a complex nervous 
system, and 4) develops hypotheses and theories about 
motor patterns. 2 ** 

Fixed motor patterns (FMP), according to Kramer, 
are "structural entities determined by neural centers 
and specific synaptic connections with groups of muscles 

2 **Sol Kramer, "Fixed Motor Patterns in Ethological 
and Psychoanalytic Theory," Science and Psychoanalvsis 
(New York* Grune and Stratton, 1968), XII, 125. 


1 
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in a specific relationship to skeletal elements,"25 
These fixed motor patterns are released by stimuli called 
"releasers", They go off any time the releasers are 
presented. The response is modified by the "strength 
of the releaser" and the "internal physiological state 

of the animal." 

Kramer feels that ethological hypotheses of FMP 
closely approximate Freud’s psychoanalytic instinct 
theory, however, Freud dealt with broad underlying con¬ 
cepts of Instinct rather than basic motor components.27 
The S-R theory of Learning Theory Psychotherapy more 
closely resembles FMP theory, However, Konrad Lorenz 
has shown that there are significant differences. 

Through his study of instincts or FMP in animals 
Lorenz has rejected the thorough kind of determinism 
that S-R theory leads to. Instinct Is not as simply 
understood as S-R theory makes it.28 ge says of it. 


2 5lbld .. XII, 127, 2 6 Ibld t 27 ibld .. XII, 138. 

2 ®l’m using instinct here in a way that is com¬ 
patible with FMP theory. This is the way Lorenz under¬ 
stands it. This understanding can be seen in Tinbergen's 
definition of instinct as quoted by Kramer, Ibid., p. 131. 
Instinct is... 

a hierarchically organized nervous mechanism which 
is susceptable to certain priming, releasing and 
directing impulses of internal as well as external 
origin, and which responds to these impulses by co¬ 
ordinated movements that contribute to the main¬ 
tenance of the individual species. 


} 
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| The completely erroneous view that animal and 

human behavior is predominantly reactive and that, 
even if it contains any innate elements at all, it 
can be altered to an unlimited extent, by learning, 
comes from a radical misunderstanding of certain 
principles,,. 2 9 

| Lorenz*s position is that there is a hierarchy of 

| 

j instincts woven around the four major drives, hunger, 

I love, fight, flight. For Lorenz, instinct consists of 

the drive and the response. He calls this hierarchy the 

I 

I 

J "great parliament of instincts."3° When two drives are 

i 

pitted against each other the one higher up in the 
hierarchy wins out. The drive with the highest priority 
j is the escape drive, but even this sometimes meets its 

I 

master. Checking forces are as instinctive as drives. 
They too exist within the parliament of instincts and 

i 

can be called drives themselves. 

Lorenz does not reject S-R in its entirety. It 
is an important theory for understanding behavior. His 

! argument with it is that it is not inclusive enough. It 

i 

! does not do justice to the spontaneity of instincts. 

i 

| 

Instincts usually are driven by some stimulus but not 

I 

alwaysi 

i 

! 

1 

----- - — 

29Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 19^), p. 50-51. 

3°lbid., p. 6?. 
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An instinctive movement pattern is a reaction in 
so far as it can be elicited by the impulse of an 
exogenous stimulus or by another, independent endo¬ 
genous drive. Only in the absence of such stimuli 
does it show spontaneity.31 

The main thesis of Lorenz's book On Aggression 
is the spontaneity of the aggressive drive? meaning it 
springs from the inner human being without external 
stimulus. He says, 

...it is the spontaneity of the instinct that 
makes it so dangerous. If it were merely a reaction 
to certain external factors as many sociologists 
and psychologists maintain, the state of mankind 
would not be as perilous as it really is, for, in 
that case, the reaction—eliciting could be elimina¬ 
ted with some hope for success. 32 

The implications of Lorenz's observations about 
spontaneity of instincts will be dealt with in a later 
chapter.33 The importance of his findings for this 
chapter, however, lies in his observations that stimulus- 
response is not an adequate definition of human behavior. 
He has also quarreled with Freud's theory of instinct 
but not in a way that is significant to the question 
of freedom.34 


31lbid., p. 90 . 32 ibld .. p. 50 . 

^Many other thinkers, most notably Whitehead 
and Chardin, have also argued for the spontaneity of 
instincts. 

-^Lorenz maintains that Freud's theory of the 
"death instinct" is false. For Lorenz conflict might 
be considered the father of all things. Aggression has 
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Ethologists such as Lorenz are not alone in their 
criticism of S-R theory. Many psychologists have criti¬ 
cized it as inadequate to account for human behavior. 35 
They doubt that learning takes place in the automatic 
and involuntary manner that Dollard and Miller suppose. 
Learning entails an awareness of events and volitional 
choioes of various courses of action. As much learning 
is done in awareness as without. The reduotionism of S-R 
theory misses the Gestalt or total configuration of the 
person and the effect that this has on determining the 
response. Some experimentation in S-R theory has shown 
that there is some room for self-determination (not 
uncaused). The attitude of the subject has a profound 
effect on determining the responses he will make. 

Now we turn to the second criticism of determinism 
in psychology which is primarily a concern for the 
limits of science. Maomurray has provided a good 


its constructive as well as destructive sides. The 
aggression that Freud interprets as the death wish is 
instinct which like any other helps to ensure the sur¬ 
vival of the individual. "In man. whose own efforts 
have caused an over rapid change in the conditions of 
his life, the aggressive Impulse often has destructive 
results." Ibid .. p. x. 

35of. Ford, op. clt .. pp. 268-272* Kohler, op . 
olt .. p. 8 i Abraham H, Maslow, Toward a Psychology of 
Being (Princeton* Van Nostrand, 1962), “p. 33 f Gardner 
Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychotherapy 
(New York* Haroourt, Brace, 194977 PP. 273-275* 


i 
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argument for the fact that freedom cannot he an object 
of scientific study. He says that, 

...there is an element in human behavior which 
is not observable. It is indeed this element 
which makes it characteristically human. It is the 
determination or modification of the observable 
objective behavior by subjective intentions.3o 

Macmurray sees determinism in psychology as coming 
from its effort to be a science, but determinism can only 
be a presupposition of science not a proven fact. His 
argument is as follows. The data of science must be 
objective. It must be empirically verifiable.37 The 
variables must be controlled as well as possible, and the 
data must not be changed by observation. It is here that 
we see the limitation of science with regard to the 
subjective feeling of freedomj we can never look at the 
subjective side of our behavior without changing it. In 
Macmurray*s words the problem is thist 

It is the postulate of scientific knowledge 
that the activities of knowing should not alter 
the object which is being known. This postulate 


36u acmu rray, o£. cit., p. 144. 

37Hacmurray Is not speaking of empirical in the 
philosophical sense which has to do with the subjective 
awareness of experience. He is talking about empirical 
in terms of the scientific method of experimentation. 
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cannot be granted if the object is myself, for when 
I try to know myself, my activities of knowing do 
necessarily alter me.3° 

This means that conclusions from studies of free¬ 
dom in man cannot be stated as true for all men because 

| they cannot be accepted for the psychologists making the 

i 

j study.39 Macmurray summarizes his point with the state- 

j ment that "...the conscious intentional aspect of human 

] 

behavior can never be the object of scientific inves¬ 
tigation."^ 0 Freedom is beyond the realm of scientific 

I investigation. It is assumed but not proved or dis- 

( 

1 

j proved by science. 

Criticism of the limitations of science such as 

I 

I 

j Macmurray has made have had an impact on psychotherapists. 

Many therapists have denied the limitations but others 

J 

have been quite sensitive to them. The result has been 
I both a rejection of determinism, which will be discussed 
in chapter three, and an attempt to maintain determinism 

i 

; while still recognizing the meaningful reality of freedom. 

Carl Rogers focuses sharply on the dilemma that 
I science has caused psychotherapy. He is concerned with 

integrating science and psychotherapy but recognizes that 

i 

I 

this cannot be done easily without a proper understanding 
38Macmurray, ojq. cit .. p. 88. 

3 9ibid .. p. 132. 4o Ibld .. p. 217. 

i 

j 
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of both. His thinking represents two phases, primarily 
two different ways of understanding science. The first 
way was the way in which Macmurray described science. 

He is very much in agreement with the criticism of the 
understanding of science that Macmurray makes. His 
second understanding of science, however, is one which 
recognizes the role of subjectivity in science and which 
is not hostile to the notion of freedom. 

The dilemma of the psychotherapist which Rogers 
describes in the first stages of his thinking is having 
to choose between persons and science, between subjec¬ 
tivity and objectivity, between freedom and determinism. 
As a therapist he found himself working from one horn of 
the dilemma, persons, subjectivity and freedom but as a 
scientific investigator he worked from the other horn. 

In the therapeutic relationship the client feels the 
power of naked choice. 

He is free—to become himself or hide behind his 
facade \ to move forward or to retrogress,,.quite 
literally free to live or die, in both the physio¬ 
logical and psychological meaning of those terms. 

Yet as we enter this field of psychotherapy with 
objective research methods, we are like any other 
scientist, committed to a complete determinism, From 
this point of view every thought, feeling, and action 
of the client is determined by what preceded it. 

There can be no such thing as freedom,^1 


^Carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston* 
Houghton Mifflin, 196lT7 P. 192. 
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This dilemma says Rogers seems insoluable. 

In his essay, “Persons or Science," Rogers says 
that he first understood science as only being able to 
deal with objective data.42 it works with objective 
knowledge about events and the functional relationship 
between events. Similar to Macmurray he felt that this 
objectivity made it impossible for science to discover 
subjective experience or any underlying reality in regard 
to persons. Science can never enter into the experien¬ 
tial side of therapy or growth. 

This objectification in science is responsible for 
the loss of man's freedom. When applied to human beha¬ 
vior in psychotherapy it is devastating. It leads to 
manipulation and disrupts the therapeutic process. The 
subjectivity of the client which experiences freedom is 
not recognized. Change is not left up to his ability 
to choose but to those who have the objective body of 
knowledge and know what's good for him. The end result 
of science is to lead toward manipulation. This is 
Rogers' criticism of Skinner's Walden Twoi it is a 
"Paradise of Manipulation." 

Rogers felt compelled to make a choice between 

^This essay is in a collection of essays in 
Ibid ., pp. 199-224. 


i 
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the two horns of the dilemma. Every psychotherapist 
must do so. 

Here is the maximizing of all that is subjective, 
inward, personal; here a relationship is lived, not 
examined, and a person, not an object, emerges; a 
person who feels, chooses, believes, acts, not as an 
automaton, but as a person. And here too is the 
ultimate in science—the objective exploration of 
the most subjective aspects of life; the reduction 
to hypotheses, and eventually to theorems, of all 
that has been regarded most personal, most completely 
inward, most thoroughly a private world. And because 
these two views come so sharply into focus here, we 
must make a choice—an ethical personal choice of 
values.^3 

The second stage of Rogers' thinking represents 
a new conception of the nature of science. He recognizes 
that his earlier view of science was basically in error. 
It is not limited to objectivity. "Science has its 
inception in a particular person who is pursuing aims, 
values, purposes, which have personal and subjective 
meaning for him."^ The scientist immerses himself in 
the relevant experience he is dealing with in a way that 
is as subjective as that which the psychotherapist deals 
with. This understanding of science means that there is 
no objective body of knowledge which scientists have 
discovered; there are only tentative beliefs, existing 
subjectively, in a number of different persons. "If 
these beliefs are not tentative, then what exists is 


4 3 ibld .. p. 214. 44ibid., p. 216. 
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dogma, not science."^ 

For Rogers this understanding of science dissipates 
the dilemma between science and psychotherapy. The dog¬ 
matic assertion of determinism which Freud and the 
Learning Theory Psychotherapists adherred to is no 
longer a binding thing. Experiential truth can exist 
along with scientific truth. This new integration has 
been quite satisfying to Rogers. 

It rewrites the problem or reperceives the issue 
by putting the subjective, existential person, with 
the values which he holds, at the foundation and the 
root of the therapeutic relationship and of the 
scientific relationship.^ 

Determinism and freedom exist as two sides of 
reality, neither negating the other. The determinism of 
science does not undermine the freedom which psychotherapy 
strives after. For Rogers psychotherapy is basically 
an exercise in freedom. Insight therapy seeks to free 
man from facades and other inhibiting factors. Insight 
is the moment of new awareness, new consciousness which, 
as for Freud, leads man into self-determination. 

Differing from Freud, however, Rogers does not feel that 
motivating factors behind self-determination negate 
freedom. Insight makes man aware of many new choices 
for behavior and aware of why the choice is made and 

^5 Ibid .. p. 219. ^6 ibid ., p. 224. 
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its consequences. 

The process of therapy is seen by Rogers as just 
the opposite of that of science. Therapy moves an indi¬ 
vidual from fixity in which he is remote from his experi¬ 
ences, observing them objectively as something that 
happens to him, to a new flexible position in which his 
experiences are viewed as a part of himself and as 
something which he directs and causes. One feels him¬ 
self as he is—as subject—not as an object which one 
perceives. Objective structures in behavior are lost 
and a new awareness of freedom is opened up. New ways 
of being are presented to us as living options. We 
have only to choose and direct our being or "becoming" 
as Rogers puts it. ^7 

The conflict between persons and science which 
Rogers experienced is echoed in the writings of many 
therapists since Preud. The result has been in many 
cases similar to Rogers* conclusions, the affirmation of 
both freedom and determinism. It is no longer necessary 
for scientific psychotherapy to be as thoroughly deter¬ 
ministic as Preud. Freedom and determinism exist as 
two sides of experience both having a reality in them¬ 
selves. Erik Erikson says that there are certain 

fr7 lbld .. pp. 152-157. 
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perogatives that man cannot afford to be without, one of 
them is "freedom of choice. "48 No e go can live without 
it, or remain intact. We must, however, recognize that 
along with the experience of freedom is the recognition 
that decisions will be determined by events, Man "...must 
learn to will what can be, to renounce as not worth 
willing what cannot be, and to believe he wills what is 
inevitable."49 For our own mental health we must feel 
that we have an active part in the chain of the inevitable. 

Free will is something that can be discussed by 
deterministic psychotherapy. It is seen as man’s part in 
the chain of events which determines behavior. In 
Erikson's thinking it is man's power to resist or accept 
the determining factors of life. It is the basis for the 
feeling of inner control rather than coercion from with¬ 
out. It is essential for the maintenance of personal 
integrity and stability. 

The developmental process affects the strength 
of the will. Blocks within the stages of growth can 
inhibit freedom, especially within the first five years 
of life. One of the major struggles of a child in this 

48g r ik h. Erlkson, Inslght and Responslblllty 
(New York? Norton, 1964), p. 149. 

**9 lbid .. P. 118. 
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period is "between autonomy or guilt and shame, 5 ® During 
this period the child must learn to accept the limita¬ 
tions society places on him. He has to accept what is 
considered good behavior — he has to will good will. 

It is important for parents to allow the child a measure 
of self-control while learning to accept external mores. 

He is giving up willfullness that is in opposition to 
the demands society makes on him. The child must feel 
loved, accepted, safe and able to choose these external 
concepts of good behavior (good will). Coercion in the 
acceptance of these standards leads to a loss of autonomy 
and to guilt and self doubt. If he has had too little 
training or too much training he will feel a deep sense 
of shame and compulsive doubt over having willed to accept 
external controls which he did not want. This is a 
feeling of lost freedom. 

Autonomy has been picked up by the psychothera¬ 
pists to refer to the freedom while also accepting 
determinism. This seems to be an attempt to avoid the 
philosophical problems of ultimate causation. An autono¬ 
mous person has the inner strength and rational capacity 
to function well in society without dependence on 

5°Erik H. Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," 
Psychological Issues . I (1959)* 65ff. 
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external authority or force and without interference from 


personality problems such as a weak ego, excessive 
anxiety, fear, or hostility. He is a person who has 
willfully accepted the necessary determinants of life but 
who does feel as though he has the power to resist them. 

Autonomy or freedom is an experience of man. This 
does not mean that we can't point to antecedents of 
behavior, such as events, genetic structure, and moti¬ 
vation which determine behavior. Man is caught in the 
web of environmental causes to behavior yet he experi¬ 
ences himself as being a part of that environment as 
having some evaluative, intentional powers to determine 
his behavior. Rigid scientific determinism that would 
deny this must deny the existence of persons, 51 

In considering determinism in psychotherapy we 
have seen that the primary considerations have been 
science. The question of the interpretation of science 
has been responsible for two differing concepts of 
determinism which we might call hard determinism and 
soft determinism. 52 Hard determinism, which has resulted 


51ln an interchange between Carl Rogers and B.P. 
Skinner, Rogers charged that if Skinner is correct in his 
rigid determinism, "he as a person, doesn't exist." cf. 
Rollo May, Psychology and the Human Dilemma (Princeton* 
Van Nostrand, 1967 )7p. 171. 

52«rhese terms were first coined by William James, 
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from psychotherapists such as Freud, Dollard and Miller 
who tried to make psychotherapy fit an understanding of 
science, views its data as totally objective and deter¬ 
mined. Soft determinism such as Rogers and Erikson 
present results from an awareness of the limits of science 
when it deals only with objective data; they recognize 
the reality of freedom which is subjectively experienced. 
It is not merely an illusion. Rogers feels that science 
too is subjective and that it has no quarrel with the 
subjective experience of freedom. Whether or not Rogers' 
Interpretation of science is correct is beyond the scope 
of this dissertation. The question is still hotly 
contested. There are many who still recognize science to 
be chiefly of the nature that Macmurray describes. Ian 
Ramsey in a recent book has reiterated the argument made 
by Macmurray. He says we have come to an impasse. We 
must choose between the scientific view of man which 
reduces behavior to observables or objects or a view of 
man which assumes that human behavior cannot be exhaus¬ 
tively described in perceptual terms.^3 whether Rogers 


to refer to determinism which allowed for no freedom and j 

determinism which recognized some form of freedom. j 

cf. Paul Edwards, "Hard and Soft Determinism," in Hook, 
on . cit., pp. 117-118. 

i 

53lan T. Ramsey, Freedom and Immortality (London: j 

SCM Press, I960), p. 21. j 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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or Hamsey are correct in their interpretations of science 
is not important to us in this chapter. The important 
consideration is that for Rogers his interpretation of 
science allows him to affirm both determinism and free¬ 
dom in a way that makes both concepts meaningful, 
i 

j In the next chapter we shall examine psychothera- 

I 

( 

pists who have rejected entirely the determinism of 

) science and built their theories of personality around 

j 

| the central idea of freedom. While they have not rejec- 

I 

i 

ted science they have been more decidedly outspoken in 
i their criticism of scientific determinism. 


| 

I 

I 


i 
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CHAPTER III 

FREEDOM IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 

The strongest affirmation of freedom among psycho¬ 
therapists has come from those who hare been influenced 
by Existentialism. They have been quite insistent on 
freedom and oritical of the determinism of Freud and S-R 
theory. They have also been critical of those who locate 
freedom within the autonomy of the ego. Erikson's 
understanding of freedom leaves it as only a functional 
part of the personality. The Existentialists on the other 
hand see freedom as a power of the whole person. Freedom 
is the nature of man's existence. Man is his freedom. 

In many respects Carl Rogers' thinking could have 
been included in this chapter, for he has been greatly 
influenced by Existentialism. It was this influence that 
kept freedom within the practical area of his therapy 
while his understanding of science demanded determinism. 

It wasn't until his essay "Persons or Science?" appeared 
that he felt comfortable affirming both human freedom 
and science. When he felt science could not demand 
determinism he became less of a determinist. Since, 
however, his most formulative period of thinking came 
prior to this essay I have included him in the previous 
chapter among psychotherapists who have been greatly 
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influenced by the determinism of science. Rogers was a 
therapist who accepted scientific determinism under 
protest because it didn't do justice to the entirety of 
human experience. Now he represents more clearly the 
position that will be set forth in this chapter. 

The Existentialists have always been quite criti¬ 
cal of scientific determinism. The basis of their ob¬ 
jection has been their reaction to traditional science's 
subject-object dichotomy of man. Man, they maintain, 
is a unified structural whole. We cannot understand him 
by dividing him up into subject and object. His sub¬ 
jective feelings, thoughts, motives etc. and his objec¬ 
tive, observable behavior cannot be separated. If science 
must do this in order to study man, then man is beyond 
the scope of science. 

Psychotherapy, if it is to be a science, must 
reject the traditional notion of science as objective. 

It must deal with the totality of experience, much of 
which is beyond objective verification and measurement. 
This calls for a new understanding of science. Hollo 
May states this existential view of science, sayingi 
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A science of man must have as its fulcrum the 
unique, distinguishing characteristic of man, namely 
his capacity to relate to himself as subject and 
object at once,* 

This of course leaves room for both science and freedom. 
May turns the tables on the Freudians who maintain 
that freedom is an illusion. He like Sogers points to 
the physicists who have paved the way for an under¬ 
standing of the subjectivity of science, Bohr, Heisenberg 
and others have shown that the Copernican view of nature 
as separated from man is no longer tenable and that the 
ideal of a science that is completely independent of 
man (objective) is an "illusion,"2 It is not freedom 
that is the illusion, the real illusion is the assumption 
that makes the denial of freedom necessary. 

The Existentialists, never having been bound by 
scientific determinism, were able to go in a direction 
that allowed them to affirm the concept of freedom in 
human experience. Several themes or emphases character¬ 
ize their thinking over against the traditional analytic 
and Learning Theory approaches to therapy. They believe 
that man determines his own existence. Determinism 
plays an important role in man's life, but this is 


iHollo May, Psychology and the Human Dilemma 
(Princetom Van Nostrand, 196?) » p. 198. 

2lbid., p. 120. 
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understood more as a limitation upon man than a cause 
for his behavior. Seing man as self-determining leads 
the Existentialists to view past experiences in terms 
of meaning rather than cause. What experiences mean to a 
person influences the way he will react to them but they 
do not cause the reaction. The self is the source of 
behavior, for it transcends its parts and the sum of its 
parts. It transcends its past experiences and its 
present limitations. This capacity of the self-transcen¬ 
dence comes through consciousness and it sets man free 
from the causal nexus. 

The belief that "man is his own project" has been 
worked out philosophically by the existentialist philo¬ 
sophers i among these Heidegger and Sartre have had a 
particularly strong influence upon psychotherapists. 

Their position can be summarized by the philosophical 
proposition "existence precedes essence", meaning there 
are no pre-existing essences that determine a man's 
nature (essence). Man by his very existence determines 
his essence. This is a moment by moment project. What 
man is is what he has made of himself, Man is being- 
for-itself, meaning he is being with the characteristics 
of intentionality and freedom, whereas the world is 
being-in-itself which has no freedom. 

The world (being-in-itself) presents man (being- 
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for-ltself) with powerful motivational forces. But man is 
not determined by them in an automatic way. Decision to 
act arises out of freedom which is primarily a product 
of man’s ability to consciously subject being to question. 
Through this questioning of being man is taken out of 
the stream of events in being and freed from its causal 
context. Man has the power to withdraw himself from the 
full world of his being to a level of being which approach¬ 
es the negation of being, "non-being"—in fact he can 
negate being through suicide. This is man’s transcendent 
power and his freedom. 

Conditioning is a poor argument for determinism. 

The past (being-in-ltself) cannot force itself into the 
essence of man (being-for-itself). Man contemplates his 
past but the past does not give rise to acts in the 
present. What is no longer cannot determine by itself 
what is. By considering the future (what is not) man 
tears himself loose from the past. This rupture from 
one's self, from one's essence through past action, is 
the nature of freedom. It is an inescapable power 
within every man. Sartre summarizes this saying, "I 
am condemned to exist forever beyond my essence, beyond 
the causes and motives of my own act. I am condemned 
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to be free."3 

The Existential psychotherapists have not been 
quite as thorough-going as Sartre in affirming that man 
exists forever beyond his essence. In fact Viktor Frankl 
has criticized Sartre specifically on this point. Man 
does not invent himself or design his own essencej what 
man does is detect it. Man finds his essence in values 
and meanings which "...do not push him, but rather pull 
him."**’ For Frankl as well as for most of the Existen¬ 
tial psychotherapists man's freedom lies in detecting and 
becoming his true self, his essence. This can be seen 
in the terms they use such as self-actualization (Maslow), 
self-fulfillment (May), and self-realization (Assagioli). 
They have done what Sartre sought to avoid> they have 
allowed essence to be a determining factor in man's 
behavior. Such determinism, however, is thought by them 
as limitation rather than cause. Man cannot be other 
than himself. In this respect he is limited. But the 
self as we shall see later has many alternatives for 
actualization. The self by its very nature is free. 

Although the Existential psychotherapists do not 

^Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness (New 
York» Philosophical Library, 1956) , p. 439. 

Viktor E, Frankl, Man's Search for Meaning 
(New Yorkt Washington Square Press, 1963) . p. 157. 
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i 

( 

i 


j 

i 


carry the proposition "existence precedes essence” to 
its extreme (they see the self as having an essence, a 
ground plan) they do make statements which reflect the 
flavor or intention of the proposition. Frankl says, 

"In other words man is ultimately self-determining. Man 
does not simply exist, but always decides what his exis¬ 
tence will be, what he will become in the next moment.”5 
Abraham Maslow states his position in a similar way. 

We no longer think of the person as "fully deter¬ 
mined" where this phrase implies "determined—only 
by forces external to the person." The person 
insofar as he is a real person, is his own main 
determinant. Every person is in part "his own 
project" and makes himself.6 

In this respect freedom comes in the decisions to 
actualize the essential self or to disregard it. Man 
is free to grow, to actualize his own unique potential 
or to deny it. His nature or essence is there as poten¬ 
tial but it shall have no actuality until man through his 
existence brings it into being. 

Even with the potential before us, however, free¬ 
dom comes within limits. Man must learn to accept these 
limits and realities by choice rather than blind necessity. 
Rather than fighting reality, man through his freedom 


5 Ibid ., p. 206. 

^Abraham H. Maslow, Toward A Psychology of Being 
(Princetoni Van Nostrand, 1962), pT Toll 
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participates in making it. Freedom is the self acting 
in totality—the centered self as Rollo May calls it.'’ 

The individual's neuromuscular apparatus, his past gene¬ 
tic experience, his values and dreams as well as many 
other determining forces in his environment are related 
to this centered act. Frankl summarizes this understanding 
of freedom within limitation! 

To be sure, a human being is a finite being, and 
his freedom is restricted. It is not freedom from 
conditions, but freedom to take a stand toward the 
conditions.8 

The key concept in understanding freedom is the 
self . Existential psychotherapists spend a lot of time 
talking about the self and its role in freedom. The 
self is that which makes man unique and distinct from 
animals. It is difficult to describe or locate but it 
is nevertheless real. It is the whole person, man and 
his world, the sum of his parts and yet transcending all 
of these descriptive elements. Roberto Assagioli has 
said that it is the point of pure self-awareness i it is 
the center of consciousness.9 Rollo May says that the 

?May, o£. cit., p. 177, May as a student of Paul 
Tillich's when Tillich was at Union Theological Seminary 
was profoundly influenced by Tillich who formulated free¬ 
dom as an act of the "totally-centered self.” 

^Frankl, o£. cit., p. 205. 

^Roberto Assagioli, Psyohosynthesis (New Yorkt 
Hobbs, Dorman, 1965). P. 18. 
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self is the center from which we see and are aware of 
the different sides of ourself. It is the part of us 
that experiences ourselves as a thinking, instructing, 
feeling and acting unity, 10 Abraham Maslow says similarly 
that the self is autonomous? it is pure psyche which is 
not a reflection of the outer world or a molding of it, 11 

The self is a phenomenological experience with 
undeniable reality. It cannot be studied as an object 
because it represents the subjective side of man’s 
experience. For this reason it is beyond the study of 
science if science is understood as only being able to 
deal with objective data. Robert Ehman gives a succinct 
explanation of the problem involved in objectifying 
the self. 

But the self can never be reduced to a mere 
object. This is not because of the fact that it can 
know and will objects, but rather because it can 
detach itself in thought and will from every objec¬ 
tive determination. 1 2 

Most Existentialists are suspicious of any attempts 
to locate or precisely define the self, for the unique 
characteristic of the self is that it transcends all its 


10 Rollo May, Man's Search For Himself (New York: 
Norton, 1953)» p. 92. 

11 Maslow, o£. cit., p. 174. 

^Robert R. Ehman, "Moral Responsibility and the 
Nature of the Self," Review of Metaphysics . XVI (March 
1963), 449. 
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limitations and definitions. Roberto Assagioli is an 
exception to this rule. He locates the self within the 
basic structure of the human being. He distinguishes 
between the higher and lower self. The lower self is 
identified as the conscious self, the I, or the ego. 

The higher self is beyond or above the lower self. It 
is permanent and unaffected by the flow of the mind or 
by bodily conditions. It is present even when we fall 
asleep or are under an anaesthetic. It is "...a true 
phenomenological experience, an inner reality which can 
be empirically verified and deliberately produced..."13 
It is the true self or the essential self which must be 
realized. 

In spite of Assagioli's attempts to objectify the 
self within the basic structure of man's mind, he does 
not neglect the Existentialists concern for subjectivity. 
His thinking coincides well with the views of Maslow, 

May and Frankl, The self is the essential nature which 
must be actualized, fulfilled, detected or realized. 

This brings about the fullest experience of freedom. 

The self is freedom. Through its consciousness 
it transcends all limitations, even itself. Consciousness 
is the most important characteristic of the self for 

^Assagioli, 0 £. cit., p. 5. 
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consciousness is the source of freedom. The extent to 
which a person is conscious is the extent to which he is 
free. In May's words, "Freedom is increased proportionally 
with the increase of self-consciousness."1^ 

The less self-aware a person is the more unfree 
he is. In other words as long as the determining forces 
at work on us are out of consciousness we are at their 
mercy. As these forces come into consciousness we can 
be free in our response to them* we are no longer blindly 
determined by them. As man harmonizes and integrates 
those forces he increases his freedom and enhances his 
health. 

Through consciousness man is able to see himself 
in terms of present and future, as both subject and 
object. He doesn't see himself merely as an object to 
whom things happen. He participates in making things 
happen. He doesn't find himself a victim of the past, 
but instead finds himself liberated from the past being 
able to make decisions in the present out of his concern 
for the future. Such openness to the future presents 
man with many alternatives for behavior. 

Kurt Goldstein's studies of soldiers with head 
wounds has shown the importance of consciousness and 

l^May, Man's Search for Himself , p. 162. 
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freedom. Soldiers with the frontal cortex of the brain 
shot away found a radical loss of freedom. They lost 
their ability to consciously transcend their immediate 
concrete situation. They lost their ability for abstract 
thinking. They became terribly anxious unless they 
remained related at every moment to the immediate situa¬ 
tion. They were compulsive in their orderliness and 
very rigid. They couldn't think in terms of possibili¬ 
ties. Their time was curtailed—they had no future. 

It was from Goldstein that Maslow got the phrase 
"self-actualization." Self-actualization is dependent 
upon the ability to think in a way that abstracts the 
self from the immediate environment. When this kind of 
conscious thinking is limited the self becomes limited 
in its ability to actualize its potential. It becomes 
what happens to it rather than what it would make happen. 

Self-actualization is an ultimate goal of man 
although it is never viewed as such in a static way— 
as an achievement. It is a process going on all through 
life. Every decision contributes to the actualization 
of the self or to a denial of the self. Decisions hence 
become very important. If man's consciousness is such 
that he can transcend the immediate environment and be 
conscious of the self and its ultimate goals and values 
he can freely choose to move toward actualization. 
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Sometimes, however, the conditions of his decisions have 
become so restricted that he does not choose actuali¬ 
zation. 

Consciousness can be restricted by physiological 
factors such as brain functioning. It can also be re¬ 
stricted by other factors, especially developmental 
experiences. Perhaps limitation is a better word here 
than restriction, for man's freedom always exists within 
limits. For example, a person's world design or per¬ 
spective on life limits the alternatives for behavior 
that he sees. Self-transcendence can lead to an expansion 
of perspective but it is absurd to say that a man ever 
makes decisions from outside his perspective. It is 
with this understanding in mind that the Existentialists 
have said that the person and his world are a structural 
whole. In May's words, "World is the structure of 
meaningful relationships in which a person exists and in 
the design of which he participates,"15 Past events 
condition this world view but man in his relating to 
these events is the one who shapes it. Splitting man 
from his world is the same problem encountered when we 
try to split man into subject and object. The two are 

l^Rollo May, "Contributions of Existential Psycho¬ 
therapy," in Hollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri Ellen- 
berger (eds.) Existence (New Yorks Basic Books, 1958), 

p. 60. 
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inseparable correlates, subjective mind and objective 
world. Ludwig Binswanger who has influenced May's 
thinking a great deal says, "The split of Being into 
subject (man, person) and object (things, environment) 
is now replaced by the unity of existence and world..."16 

Within this unity we can speak of three different 
modes of world. These are identified by Binswanger as 
Umwelt . Mitwelt, and Eigenwelt . Umwelt refers to environ 
ment, the world around man (primarily biological). 

Mitwelt refers to the world of interrelationships. It 
depends on what we do with relationships. Eigenwelt 
refers to one's own perspective on the real world, what 
things mean to him. 17 In a sense this is a recognition 
of the subject-object dichotomy of man but it refuses to 
admit that man can be spoken of from one side or the 
other. Man is a unity, he must always be understood as 
such. 

If we recognize that all behavior springs from 
within this unity, then we see that freedom has a role to 
play in every decision. Umwelt is not the only factor 
in decision making. It is an important consideration 

l^Ludwig Binswanger, "The Existential Analysis 
School of Thought," in Ibid .. p. 19^. 

17May, "Contributions of ...," pp. 61-63. 
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! but Mltwelt and Elgenwelt with their self-determining 

i force add to the decision. Freedom works within the 

limitation of one's perspective or world view. Decisions 

I operate only from within the alternatives seen but this 

I 

by no means implies determinism in a causal sensej this 
understanding of determinism is again an understanding 
j of limitation. Every man's free choice is determined, 

| meaning limited, by his world view. 

All decisions have some degree of freedom, even 
unconscious decisions. For example, before repression 
j is possible there must be some possibility of accepting 

i 

or rejecting parts of one's self. This, says May, is 
some margin of freedom, 

| To repress is precisely to make one's self 

i unaware of freedom, this is the nature of the 

j dynamism. Thus to repress or deny this freedom 

j already presupposes it as a possibility.18 

» 

All mental disorders are chosen, even those which 
deny or restrict freedom. Neurotic phenomenon are the 

! 

! blocking of the ability to transcend one's self. This 

! 

| is as Maslow labels it, a "deficiency-disease." *9 

! 

Because a person has been deprived of certain satlsfac- 

i 

! 

| tions or needs he is afraid to choose greater freedom 


l8 lbld.. p. 79. 
l^Maslow, op. cit., p. 19. 
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and is thus blocked from further actualizing himself. 

He is tied up in his world design which sees the world as 

i 

| a difficult place for need satisfaction. The little 

satisfaction he has obtained has come hard and he feels 

| the need to hold rigidly to his behavior patterns which 

have given at least livable results. The neurotic cannot 

stand the added anxiety that freedom brings. Anything 

i 

that does not fit his world view threatens him. To 
operate in the context of a new design, one which he is 
unfamiliar with fills him with horror and dread, which is 
the nature of anxiety. The choice is thus made for 
comfort and the precarious status quo rather than for 
greater freedom and self-actualization, 
j The Existentialists also view compulsive behavior 

as chosen out of man's freedom. Like neurotic behavior 
it is the choice of nonfreedom. It is a fixation at a 
certain stage of behavior. It is a fixation within a 
very tight, rigid world design in which the person does 
what he does not mean to do. What he does mean, he 
cannot do. Becoming or self-actualization is blocked 
and the past is fixated. But this is still seen as a 
chosen behavior pattern at an unconcious level pre¬ 
supposing alternatives one of which was undesirable. 

It is a defense against the demands and pressures of the 
future and the anxiety of freedom. Von Gebsattel says 
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there is a yes and a no to compulsive behavior, both 
arising from within the sphere of the ego. The free 
personality shines through compulsive behavior, 2 ^ 

Insanity is thus viewed in a different way than 
traditional psychotherapists viewed it. It is not 
something that sweeps a person off his feet as does an 
illness such as a virus infection. Mental illness or 
mental disease as a concept does not do justice to man's 
freedom; such an understanding of insanity implies man's 
passivity. The Existentialists see insanity more as a 
"life-historical-phenomenon" says Binswanger. 2 * It is 
a response to the life situation from within a rigid 
world-design, one which the individual would rather 
cling to than move beyond. 

Thus far I have given a number of reasons why 
the Existentialists have emphasized the role of freedom 
in human behavior, even to the extent that they see 
freedom behind freedom inhibiting behavior such as 
insanity. These reasons have arisen primarily out of 
the understanding of the self and its capacity for 

2 ^V.E. Von Gebsattel, "The World of the Compulsive," 
in May, Existence , p. 179. 

2lLudwig Binswanger, "Insanity as Life Historical 
Phenomenon and as Mental Disease* The Case of Use," 
in Ibid ., p. 232. 
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transcendence. In its decision making it is not tied 
to the causal nexus, to past events. Freedom in decision 
making arises out of consideration of the past and 
limitations of the present but also out of anticipation 
of the future. I turn now to an analysis of the factors 
involved in decision making as the Existential psycho¬ 
therapists have outlined them. Interestingly enough as 
these psychotherapists get into the question of decision, 
especially regarding moral questions they move into the 
same philosophical issues that Kant dealt with. 

Perhaps the best way to approach this stage of the 
study is to look at Maslow's work. He has done a great 
deal of thinking on the problem of human motivation. He 
sees man as having a hierarchy of values beginning with 
basic needs which must be gratified. Lower needs are 
prepotent over higher ones. Need reduction on the lower 
level of this hierarchy is healthy but it is not a 
growth tendency. Self-actualization or growth takes place 
when man moves beyond the mere satisfaction of needs to 
the actualization of his potential as understood in 
higher values. 

The needs on the lower end of the hierarchy are 
identified as deficiency needs. When they are not 
satisfied a deficiency is felt which blocks the person's 
movement to higher needs or values. Deficits in species 
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requirements block personal development or self-actuali¬ 
zation* If they are satisfied then a person can move on 
to a determination from within rather than from without 
(without meaning species needs rather than personal* 
individual needs). Decision making from within is 
understood as freedom.22 

Maslow gives safety as an example of a lower need 
that must be satisfied before a child is able to move 
forward toward self-actualization. The child is abso¬ 
lutely dependent upon his parents and will sacrifice his 
self-actualization tendency rather than risk losing their 
support. If the child feels he will lose their support 
or love, no matter how minimal, by his own growth and 
individuality, he will reject himself and fit the mold 
which he feels the parents want. 

Love functions much in the same way as the need 
for safety, however, it is not viewed as a deficiency 
need by Maslow. It is a basic need essential to growth, 
but if it were a deficiency need it would disappear when 
satisfied. Love is a positive need essential for freedom 

j 

but unfortunately man sometimes feels he cannot have both 
and thus he sacrifices freedom for love. This is a 

' 

j 

growth stifling kind of love which actually misses the j 

i 

66 Maslow, o£. cit., p. 31. 


I 
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true mark of love. A person who really feels loved and 
accepted can dare to be bold and make use of his freedom 
in a way that brings greater self-actualization and 
greater horizons for freedom. 

Growth is from dependency on the family and society 
to freedom and individuality. The child becomes aware of 
his freedom when he becomes aware of himself as an I, as 
an individual. Freedom comes through self-consciousness. 
This freedom is not actualized, however, until the 
individual begins to make decisions that are motivated by 
internal values rather than external ones. 

When Maslow speaks of internal values he is getting 
into the crucial area for the discussion of freedom. He 
is speaking about values which are innate or instinctive 
in man. These are the highest values in the hierarchy, 
which he calls Being-values (B-values). They are abso¬ 
lute values which he has derived from an examination of 
the Peak experiences in life. These values are essen¬ 
tially 1) wholeness, 2) perfection, 3) competition, 

4) justice, 5) aliveness, 6) richness, 7) simplicity, 

8) beauty, 9) goodness, 10) uniqueness, 11) effortless¬ 
ness, 12) playfulness, 13) truth, 14) self-sufficiency. 2 3 
These values are instinctive directional tendencies 


2 3 lbld .. pp. 78-80. 
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toward self-fulfillment, but they are very weak so that 
they are M ...easily drowned out by habit, by wrong 
cultural attitudes toward them, by traumatic episodes, 

| by erroneous education." 2 **' The deficiency needs must be 

I 

satisfied first. They are lower in the hierarchy of 

| values but they exert the greatest forces. B-values 

| 

may be higher but they are not prior. Thus man always 
finds himself being pulled by two forces: his deficit 
I needs and culture are always pulling hia backward and 

lower while his instinctive self needs are always pulling 

| 

him forward and higher. The only value or concern recog¬ 
nized in a given moment is the one open to his conscious- 

i 

ness and calling for fulfillment. Once it is gratified 
it opens the consciousness to domination by another 
I higher need. The momentary need seems absolute or 

| ultimate but actually it is relative to the moment—a 

i 

step in the direction toward a final goal. It is a means 

i 

to an end. Maslow does, however, recognize that the values 
toward the top of the hierarchy are more ultimate and 
less relative. 

In Peak experiences man actualizes his highest 
values. This is the height of the moral experiences and 
it is the moment of greatest freedom. Maslow describes 

2 4 Ibid .. pp. 154-155. 25lbid., p. 145. 
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such experiences in lofty terms. These are the greatest 
moments of self-actualization or fulfillment when the 


person feels most integrated and whole. There is less 
fighting against himself, less split inside than at any 

! 

other of life's experience. The person is most free of 

! 

| blocks, inhibitions, fears, cautions, doubts, controls, 

and self-criticism. He is more spontaneous, more expres¬ 
sive, more courageous and powerful. This kind of beha- 

i 

j vior is disinterested, desireless and unmotivated. 

The Peak experiences which Maslow describes have 

i 

| been recognized by others who have likewise recognized 

values which seem to come from within rather than having 
been given or learned from external sources. Maslow's 

t 

! description of Peak experiences is very similar to Kant's 

i 

| description of the moral experience. The difference 

! might be more in terms of quality of experience. Maslow 

j 

i speaks of Peak experiences being more contemplative and 

i 

I in danger of promoting inaction whereas the categorical 

imperative which Kant experiences is more a demand for 
action, C.G. Jung speaks of the archetypes and his 
student Ira Progoff speaks of man's primordial nature, 
both of which are attempts to single out that experience 
in man which is intrinsic rather than learned—the 

i 

I 

| experience that leads man beyond his immediate group to 

i 

j the universal values of mankind. 
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The Existentialists have recognized the similarity 
between the phenomena they are describing and that which 
Kant described. Assagioli says that the higher Self 
which he speaks of is that which Kant defined as the 
noumenal Self. 26 Maslow likewise sees his analysis of 
Peak experiences as related to Kant’s analysis of the moral 
imperative. He tries to avoid a clash with Kant by 
generalizing about theories which deal with the moral 
imperative. He does not specifically address himself 
to Kant but he says that he does not want to talk about 
basic human needs or values as "oughts" or "moral impera¬ 
tives". Freedom through the "moral imperative" is a 
view that finds the ought exterior to the self and thus 
free from all the determinants of this world at work on 
the self. Maslow says that the "ought" is an inner need, 
not exterior or determined from without,27 

This is in sharp contradiction to the older and 
more customary beliefs that the highest values come 
only from a supernatural God, or from some other 
source outside human nature itself.28 

Man has an intrinsic conscience which is based 
on one's own capacities, one's own "call" in life. It 
insists that we be true to our own inner nature and not 

^Assagioli, o£. cit .. p. 19. 

27Maslow, 0 £. cit., p. 166 , ^®IbicU, p. 160. 


J 
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deny it out of weakness. The conscience is not just a 
superego which is the internalization of external forces 
and pressures. It is the expression of one's given 
j nature. 

I 

! 

; It is questionable whether Maslow has done justice 

to Kant's concept of the categorical imperative. Kant's 
argument for freedom through the moral experience is not 
dependent upon his belief in God or an external force. 

The existence of a priori values are not dependent upon 
Theological assumptions, in this sense the two views 
coincide quite readily. It was from his analysis of a 
priori values and the categorical imperative that Kant 
moved on to a belief that God is the source of all value 
and conscience. It is in this second step or conclusion 
that Maslow and Kant part ways. The same is true for the 
differences between Maslow and his collegues Viktor Frankl 
and Rollo May. Like Kant both of these men move from 
intrinsic conscience to theological statements. Frankl 
states his position in a way that shows his suspicion 
of equating morality with instinct; 

...it should be made quite clear that there cannot 
exist in man any such thing as a moral drive . or even 
a religious drive . in the same manner as we speak of 
man's being determined by basic instincts. 2 9 

2 9prankl, o£. clt .. p. 158. 
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Frankl doesn’t believe man decides to act morally for the 
sake of his conscience but for the sake of God. 30 

A modern philosopher. Ian T. Ramsey, tries to do 
essentially the same thing that Kant did. He acknowledges 
his agreement with Kant and tries to state Kant's analysis 
of freedom through moral imperatives in a way that com¬ 
municates readily with today's criticism. He says 
essentially that moral decisions involve more than S-R 
theory, they are personal responses to obligations which 
exceed observables, exceed spatio-temporal events. 

While a 'plain' or 'impersonal' or 'natural' 
decision may be causally connected with and deter¬ 
mined by 'objects' alone, a 'free' decision—a 
decision which is backed personally—is a response 
to 'objects' and more. It is this 'transcendent' 
reference which makes the challenge moral* to be 
aware of such a challenge is to recognize moral 
obligation,31 

Ramsey's statement coincides with Maslow in the 
sense that moral decisions are personally backed, 
meaning motivation comes from the self rather than from 
external sources. In this respect they cannot be attri¬ 
buted to the observable, spatio-temporal realm. They 
transcend such limitations. Both see moral decisions as 
being free from external causal forces but whereas 


3°Ibid. 

3^-Ian T. Ramsey, Freedom and Immortality (London* 
SCM Press, i960), p. 33. 
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transcendence leads Bamsey to God It leads Maslow to the 
self. 

Both men claim freedom but it seems as though 
Maslow like Sartre is convinced that only atheism can 
affirm radical freedom. Sartre could not admit the 
existence of God, for to do so would be to admit ultimate 
determinism by God. Sartre saw man as his own moral 
law, his own foundation of values. Maslow could easily 
echo Sartre's sentiments, I am the foundation without a 
foundation. Freedom is the only foundation of values 
and I am my freedom, 32 The basic difference between 
Maslow and Kant or Bamsey is over the question of God. 

For Maslow to take the step forward to imply God as the 
ultimate source or cause of the essence of the self or 
the intrinsic conscience would mean the rejection of 
his humanism, that man is the only source of good and 
freedom. This is a step he is unwilling to take. His 
colleagues, May and Frankl, however, deal with the same 
data of experience but are not bothered by the further 
theological statement. We will deal more extensively 
with this distinction in a later chapter. 

In support of Maslow's position we can cite again 

3 2 cf. Alfred Stern, Sartre (New Yorki Liberal 
Arts Press, 1953). p. 55. 
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the very intriguing studies of instinct done by Konrad 
Lorenz. Maslow's theory of instinct fits perfectly with 
Lorenz's understanding of it. They also share a similar 

i understanding of freedom and criticism of Kant. 

1 

I 

! Lorenz discusses what he calls the great parliament 

i 

| of instincts which are hierarchically structured. Moral 

! imperatives are quite often instincts rather than cultural 

j 

demands. He says that Kant would be shocked to realize 
that we consider the moral law within us not as something 

i given, a priori , but as something which has arisen by 

I _ 

| natural evolution. 33 This evolution can be traced through 

the process of ritualization which 

...creates new instincts that dictate to the 
organism their own "Thou shalt," as irresistable 
as any of the allegedly irresistable drives of 
hunger, fear, or sex.3^ 

Kant said that human reason alone ( Vemunft ) 
supplies the categorical imperative "thou shalt" as an 
answer to responsible self-questioning concerning any 
possible consequences of certain action. However 
Vernunft is probably not best translated as reason. It 
means more says Lorenzj it connotes common sense. 


33Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New Yorki Har- 
court, Brace & World, 19%S ), p. 235. 

3 4 lbld .. p. 109. 


i 
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For Kant it is self-evident that one reasonable 
being cannot possibly want to hurt another. This 
unconscious acceptance of what he considered evident, 
in other words common sense, represents the chink 
in the great philosopher's shining armor of pure 
rationality, through which emotion, which always 
means an instinctive urge, creeps into his considera¬ 
tions and makes them more acceptable to the biolo¬ 
gically minded than they would otherwise be.35 

Lorenz feels that the motor power driving moral 
imperatives as well as reason is the instinctive behavior 
mechanisms which are older and not directly accessible 
to rational self-observation. The power behind the 
categorical imperative is love, an assertion which 
Lorenz feels Kant would deny. 36 

Lorenz like Maslow feels that the greatest and 
most precious freedom man has is identical with the 
moral laws within him. Like Maslow he rejects the view 
that moral imperatives are given to man a priori out of 
the concern that this implies an external source. The 
source of freedom is to be found in man. 

This seems to be the central concern of the 
Existentialists. If we leave out the debate over whether 
or not man's moral imperatives have God as the ultimate 
source, we find a general consensus that man is his own 
project. He is his freedom. He is his own foundation, 
the source of his values. He interacts with the external 


35 lbld .. p. 247. 36ibid., p. 252. 
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| 8 ? 

j 

| environment but he is not determined by it in a causal 
| way. The external environment only provides limitations 
for his freedom. Man is conscious of himself and is thus 
j able to transcend himself. Past events are utilized by 

j 

man's consciousness but they cannot cause behavior in 

j 

j the present. Decisions in the present are more influenced 
by the anticipation of the future. Anticipation of the 
j future brings a rupture with the pastj what is not yet 

becomes actualized by man in the present. In this respect 

I 

man has a capacity or a freedom that other animals don't 
have. He is not in bondage to the chain of events in 
time, he transcends the causal nexus. Not all of his 
behavior is reflex as S-R theorists would have it, for 
conscious intention brings a new configuration into each 
situation which man encounters. Man's conscious decisions 
participate in making the environment he experiences. 
Through these decisions he sets out to fulfill or actualize 
his own purposes, which are intrinsic. 

In the next chapter I will state some basic con¬ 
clusions concerning freedom which Christian theology must 
deal with, I will try to sort out the specific differ¬ 
ences between those psychotherapists who advocate deter¬ 
minism and those who advocate freedom, lifting up the 
implications of their mutual criticism. The discussion 
of freedom from such widely divergent perspectives has 
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greatly Influenced the direction that modern theology 
ought to go. 


i 

I 
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CHAPTER IV 


EXISTENTIAL QUESTIONS 

| Psychotherapists have raised many questions about 

i 

| the nature of human existence, especially about the 

nature of man's freedom. If the task of theology Is as 
Paul Tillich has defined It, as the giving of theological 

| answers to existential questions, then we must be clear 

| 

about the questions which have been raised. 

A basic Issue Is whether or not human behavior can 
be studied by science, Freud and the Learning Theorists 

! felt It could. They had a basic faith In the objectivity 

I 

j of science, and although It has some limitations regarding 

controls, It can subject human behavior to Its scrutiny. 

j 

j Human behavior can be objeetlfled in such a way that 
| science can study it. The Existentialists on the other 

! hand rejeoted this possibility. Human behavior has a 

i 

1 

subjectivity that cannot be disregarded nor can it be 
studied by a science that is understood as purely objec¬ 
tive. Either science must be reinterpreted in a way 
that enables it to include subjectivity or it cannot j 

f 

j examine human behavior in its entirety. { 

The Existentialists have rejeoted scientific | 

objectivism as a form of reduetionism. They have j 

i 

emphasized the whole person, subject and object, rather | 

i 

! i 

i i 
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than only one side of the person. Viktor Frankl pictures 
the concern as a rejection of the M nothingbutness M of 
traditional psychotherapyi it is a rejection of the 
belief that man is nothing but the result of biological, 
psychological and sociological conditions. Suoh a view 
makes man a robot not a human being. 1 The person, or 
self, oannot be reduoed to its parts or even the sum of 
its parts. The person or the self transcends the sum 
of its parts. 

The question that results from this clash is a 
methodological one. Can a person's behavior be under¬ 
stood from an examination of aspects of his behavior or 
must it be seen from a perspective that examines the 
whole person, the gestalt? This has been the basio issue 
between the Existentialists' view of freedom and Erik 
Erlkson's view of autonomy. They have criticized Erikson 
for not seeing freedom in its true perspective as being 
a power of the whole person. The autonomy of the ego 
leaves freedom as only a function in part of the per¬ 
sonality. There is a partial truth to this but funda¬ 
mentally it is wrong. Freedom lies in the self which is 
not to be identified with the ego. The ego in Assagioli's 

^Viktor E, Frankl, Man's Search For Meaning (New 
York* Washington Square Press, 1963 )7 P. 205. 
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terms coincides primarily with the conscious self or the 
I which is the lower self. The ego is weak and subject 
to forces at work on it. The self or being in the 
j ontological sense precedes the development of the ego. 

I 

t 

Related to this question is the whole problem of 

i 

| S-R theory, Whether or not it is adequate to explain 

i 

! 

all human behavior? The answer to this question depends 
upon how one answers the methodological question cited 
above. S-R theory however poses a larger question more 
specifically related to freedom which can be seen in the 
disagreement which arises over it. 

The S-R theorists have described all behavior as 

! 

i 

! learned. Stimulus elicits a response which when it is 

reinforced becomes the response that will follow under 
! the same conditions in the future* Man has conscious 
| powers to choose from among several responses in view but 

| the one he chooses will be the one he has found through 

i 

past learning to be the most effective for desireable 
results* This gives man the subjective experience of 
! freedom but actually his behavior is determined by the 

sum total of his past experiences, past responses to 
stimuli. 

An interesting outline of the Implication of this 
theory whloh is somewhat different from Dollard and 
Miller is given by Camilla Anderson, the psychiatrist 

j 
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at California Institution for Women. She does not speak 
In the same language as S-R theory but the ramifications 
of her theory are the same. She sees the perpetual 
consuming preoccupation of every man as the struggle 
for happiness, peace of mind and security with the 
minimum amount of anxiety. The oiroumstances of our 
development force us to act in ways that will achieve 
this goal. "We do not voluntarily decide to behave in 
this or that fashion. We merely respond almost reflexly 
to it." 2 

Anderson is certain that a person's behavior and 
feelings are the best possible adjustments he can make 
to the particular situation. Our character develops out 
of our responses to our situation in life. We develop 
habits and assumptions which are patterns and mental 
constructs that best enable us to find happiness and 
freedom from anxiety. These are not chosen i they are 
forced upon us in our response to our situation. We 
cannot behave contrary to these behavior patterns or 
assumptions without anxiety. Everyone is thus bound to 
these character patterns and his self-image or assumptions. 

The implication of all of this is that there is 

2 Camilla M. Anderson, Saints, Sinners and Psy ¬ 
chiatry (Portland, Ore.* Durham Press, 1950), p. 20. 
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no freedom, even though a person Is conscious of himself 
and the alternatives he chooses from. 

The concept of choice or free will becomes some¬ 
what of a myth, since everyone has to operate within 
the groove or he will oourt anxiety. What this 
means is simply that normal or ordinary behavior is 
compulsive and that we are all suffering from a 
compulsive neurosis.3 

The fact that everyone is compulsive negates 
responsibility. We are all in the same boat, the guilty 
and the righteous. Everyone acts according to the single 
pattern or standard—that of trying to avoid or forestall 
anxiety. 

There no longer seems to be any moral difference 
between the lazy loafer and the person who has to 
improve each shining moment...between the person 
who is labeled as a psychopathic personality and 
the one who practically breaks his neck to be in 
the good graoes of people, 4 

It is precisely this implication that the Exis¬ 
tentialists have rejected. The denial of freedom as a 
reality within man's experience makes him an automaton, 
it underouts morality by rejecting responsibility. Even 
though most psychotherapists insist on responsibility 
and morality it does not follow consistently from their 
denial of freedom. Responsibility can only be affirmed 
if we affirm freedom. 

Maslow says that those who have adopted S-R theory 


3lbid., p. 39. 4 Ibld . 


j 
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have abdicated the task of seriously trying to define 
the nature of man.5 The notion that S-R nan is set into 
motion by external stimuli is ridiculous and untenable. 
Some men are self-actualizing, which means that the 
sources of their actions are more internal than reactive. 
This is what Maslow calls psychological freedom.^ 

Maslow believes that some behavior is unmotivated, 
this is expressive behavior. Coping behavior, on the 
other hand, is motivated. The unmotivated behavior is 
instinctive, or what Maslow calls "intrinsic conscience." 
This name means that there is behavior which is not 
motivated by external forcest it spontaneously springs 
from within. Motivated behavior, or that which is a 
response to external stimuli is called ooping behavior. 

The problem with Learning Theory Psychotherapy and 
Freudian Analysis is that it stresses adjustment which 
is a kind of coping behavior. It does not do justice to 
the inner "unmotivated" behavior. Binswanger tries to 
get at this short-coming of traditional psychotherapy 
by saying it only deals with Umwelt. It deals with man 
only in terms of instincts, drives, contingency, and 


^Abraham H, Maslow, Toward A Psychology of Being 
(Princeton* Van Nostrand, 19&2),pT 12. 

6 Ibld .. p. 33. 
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biologloal determinism. It has only a shallow concept 
of Mltwelt . and Elgenwelt is an unexplored frontier. 

j 

| Working only from the perspective of Umwelt it stresses 

adjustment and adaptation. Existential Psychotherapy 

i 

on the other hand is concerned more with relationship 
| and meaning, Mltwelt and Elgenwelt .7 

1 This emphasis on adjustment has given undue con¬ 

sideration of defiolenoy needs at the expense of the 
higher needs or values which are internal and personal 
rather than species demands. Adjustment therapy seeks 
to produce a tensionless state in man (homeostasis). 

It understands man's greatest need to be equilibrium, 
and thus often saorlfioes individual freedom on its 
highest plane to compliance with sooial demands. Since 

i 

anxiety comes from freedom psychotherapists often become 
agents of culture helping people to live in a calculated 

! 

controlled, well managed way rather than in a way that 

i 

overcomes societal restrictions and enhances freedom. 

Even Erikson with his soft-determinism has been so 
' criticized. He understands the role of freedom as freely 

accepting the determining faotors in life or the in¬ 
evitable forces rather than merely giving in to them. 

7fiollo May, "Contributions of Existential Psycho¬ 
therapy," in Hollo May, Ernest Angel and Henri P. Ellen- 
berger (eds.) Existence (New Yorki Basic Books, 1958), 
pp. 61-63. 

1 
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In the Existentialists there seems to he a stronger 
emphasis on standing up to them rather than giving in or 
accepting them, 

Maslow doesn't believe mental health should be 

j 

| defined in terms of adjustment. The individual should 

i 

I be defined in his own right rather than in environmental 

criteria. He has values and needs that rise above the 
needs and values of society. The authentic person 

i transcends himself and his culture, he resists encul- 

! 

turatlon, he becomes detached from his society. Frankl 
feels that men need inner tension rather than homeo¬ 
stasis. Man needs to continually searoh for the meaning 

I 

! in life rather than merely adjusting to it. Fulfillment 

i 

oan only oome through detection of the meaning of one's 

j 

i existence, not merely adjusting to existence. 

i 

i Anderson's understending of behavior from a con- 

| 

i text of anxiety avoidance is a classical example of the 

t 

i 

kind of theorizing that Maslow and Frankl are criticizing. 
In many other respects Anderson is similar to their 
i viewpoints but in terms of what motivates people Anderson 

is like the Learning Theorists and like Freud, she works 
from a context of deficiency needs. Motivation is not 
always just the removal of undesirable impulses or 
pressures. Many impulses are desired and many tensions 
are pleasurable. 

i 
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The basic question which this division over the 

| 

issue of freedom provides are all derivatives of the 
question of innate or instinctive behavior. Is there 
| such a thing as "unmotivated" behavior? In a sense I 

j 

j think Maslow has done injustice to the disoussion by 

| using this conoept. When he speaks of unmotivated 

i 

behavior he is really speaking of behavior that is 

i 

internally motivated rather than externally motivated. 
This is the kind of behavior that Lorenz refers to as 
instinctive, it may interact with exogenous forces but 
basically it is independent of them. The Learning 
Theorists have also given recognition to basic instinc¬ 
tive drives of man but they understand suoh drives as 
j very low forms of behavior whereas the Existentialists 

see them as the source of highest values and behavior. 

The main question is whether the highest values and 
concerns for growth are instinctive or learned? A 

i 

further question must be asked if they are seen as 

i 

j instinctive, is this really freedom or is man merely 

i driven by his instinots? 

A final question concerning S-B theory has to do 
with the role of consciousness in human behavior. Dol¬ 
lard and Miller recognize that consciousness plays a role 

! 

I 

I in the sorting out of alternatives for behavior, but as 

I mentioned above the choice made is determined by past 
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learning, past conditioning. According to the Existen¬ 
tialists this does not do justice to the dynamic role of 
consciousness which transcends conditioning. 

It is inaccurate, say the Existentialists, to 
conclude that man is merely a product of his condition¬ 
ing—a product of the responses to which he feels in¬ 
clined. Consciousness interrupts the purely mechanical 
process of S-R. May captures the Existentialist per¬ 
spective on this perhaps better than anyone else. 
Consciousness is a word that he uses more than any other 
to describe the source of man's freedom. It is the 
key to understanding man's existence. 

Freedom is thus not the opposite to determinism. 
Freedom is the individual's capacity to know that 
he is the determined one , to pause between stimulus 
and response and thus throw his weight, however 
slight it nay be, on the side of one particular 
response among several possible ones.8 

Intention which is a product of consciousness 
plays a real role in decisions. Consciousness allows a 
man to break the chain of events which happen as re¬ 
flexes. Man brings intention which is Internally moti¬ 
vated to the chain of events. This is a new dimension 
outside the causal nexus. 

Full evaluation of the role of consciousness in 


O 

Hollo May, Psychology and the Human Dilemma 
(Princeton* Van Nostrand, 196?), p. 175. 
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decisions cannot be made merely by a comparison of S-R 
theory with Existentialism. We must now move to a con¬ 
sideration of Freud’s determinism. Freud could not 
allow the assumption that consciousness actually tran¬ 
scends the oausal nexus. It was merely a function of 
the ego which is a part of the personality. This is only 
one side of the ooln. If we knew the other side of the 
coin, we would find that all conscious behavior Is 
determined by unconscious forces. Freedom is an illusion. 

Man is subject to the same oausal law that every¬ 
thing is subject to. He is determined by oausal factors 
and all consciousness can do is inorease the number of 
predetermined alternatives for his behavior. He chooses 
and has the subjective feeling of freedom but in reality 
even his oholee had an antecedent which can be pointed 
to as the oause. For example Freud felt the past is 
alive in persons as a part of present experience. It is 
within the psyche primarily at an unconscious level 
but to a small degree in conscious memory. Man’s de¬ 
cisions in the present are drawn from this past experi¬ 
ence. In essence past experience causes present beha¬ 
vior. 

The Existentialists, on the other hand, have 
rejected the psychic determinism of Freud. The uncon¬ 
scious should not be viewed as a force that determines 
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I 

i 

behavior. RepressIon Is a way for man to relate to his 

j 

freedom? It Is an active force for the preservation of 
freedom.9 It may sometimes be man’s only recourse as 
he seeks to maintain integrity and freedom. 

The past cannot determine or oause behavior in 
the present. The past is overoome through man*s open¬ 
ness to the future. As he anticipates the future he 
transcends the past. The future exists in the person in 
the form of hopes, ideals, duties, mission, fate, and 
unrealized potential and its pulling force is much 
stronger than the pushing force of the past. In this 
respeot man is unique among animals because through 
consciousness he is aware of the future, thus breaking 
himself loose from temporal limitations. 

It is what a person seeks to become rather than 
what he has been that influences his behavior most. The 
Existentialists have added a new understanding to what 
Freud and the Learning Theorists have recognized as 
repression and selective perception. It is what one 
seeks to beoome that determines what he will remember 
about himself, and what he seeks to beoome rather than 
what he has been plays a greater influence on how he 
perceives the world. The vision of the future draws on 


^Rollo Hay, "Contributions of ... P. 79. 
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past experience but Is a new configuration which has not 
been. The vision of the future is not the mere product 
of past events nor is it automatically produced by them. 
It is a product of the conscious self which weighs, 
balances and selects past experiences, meanings, goals 
and values. The view of the future in conscious aware¬ 
ness has a more immediate influence on behavior than 
does the past. The future which is only opened up 
through consciousness is much more important than the 
past. 

Whereas Freud would look at past experiences of 
birth trauma, oedlpus struggles, etc. as causes of 
behavior, the Existentialists would ask what these meant 
to the person. How did they affect his hopes and goals 
for himself? Meaning is a more important concern than 
past experiences, for it is out of the sense of meaning 
or values that man makes his decisions. 

The basie question involved here is whether or 
not consciousness is freedom? Part of the problem is 
that of definition and perspective. Freud would equate 
freedom with consciousness, but the faot that conscious¬ 
ness has antecedents (meaning the content of conscious¬ 
ness and the development of consciousness) means that it 
is determined. The Existentialists have no qualms with 
this for they too see determinism as a factor in 
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consciousness. The main difference Is the definition 
of determinismj for Freud it means cause but for the 
Existentialists it means limit. What man experiences as 
freedom Is for Freud an illusion because it has a cause, 
for the Existentialists, on the other hand, it is a 
genuine experience which only has limits. For the Exis¬ 
tentialists freedom is not caused, it is not an effect. 

It oan itself only be understood as a cause itself, as 
power. 

I feel that Freud has no Justification for equating 
antecedents with causes and I agree with the Existen¬ 
tialists that antecedents or past experience must be 
viewed more in terms of limitations. The question is 
whether or not limited freedom is a meaningful concept 
doing justice to man's experience or is it a contradiction 
in Itself? By the term limited freedom are we saying 
freedom and not freedom and thus subject to oritiolsm 
by the law of noncontradiction, or are we saying that 
between limitations or boundaries man is free to move? 

The problem with the Existentialists' concept of limita¬ 
tion and freedom is that this seems to oonfllot with 
their claims that through consciousness man transcends— 
is free from—all limitations, even himself. Are they 
saying that freedom exists differently on different 
levels, as in Maslow's hierarchy of values? They are 
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also saying that there Is a certain degree of freedom in 
unconscious behavior. The question they must answer Is, 
how can unconscious behavior be free? To find their 
answer to these questions we must turn to the discussion 
of the self. The self transcends unconscious and con¬ 
scious behavior and integrates activities on all levels 
of consciousness. It is in the self that real freedom 
lies. 

This raises the question of the basic nature of 
man. Is there a self which not only transcends limita¬ 
tions but more importantly transoends itself? Freud 
says no, man consists of three instinctive forces at 
work in him, ego, superego, and id. Man is the victim of 
the forces at work on hims In a sense what he is is what 
they have made him. There is no overarching self which 
includes all these forces. The ego comes closest to 
unifying these foroes and being called a self but it still 
falls short In the eyes of the Existentialists. They 
reject Freud's view as supporting passivism. 10 It is 
wrong to assume that man is a passive victim of forces at 
work in him* they do not govern his life. There is a 
basic self which unifies these foroes within* it transoends 


10 Hollo May, Man's Search For Himself (New York* 
Norton, 1953 )* PP. 116 - 117 . 
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them. Freedom is the act of the fully-centered self. 

When the concept of the self is introduced, it 
seems that we have moved into the theological question of 
whether or not there is an essential self and if so 
does its essence eome from God. The self introduces an 
ontological assumption in Existential psychotherapy 
which for some thinkers, like Sartre and Maslow, neces¬ 
sarily denies the reality of God (an external source of 
values), but for others like Frankl and Nay ontology 
leads to God. 

Maslow introduced a new element to the discussion 
of freedom which Sartre would not, the essence of the 
self. All the Existential psychotherapists talk about 
the essential nature of the self whioh is independent of 
external forces and which calls for fulfillment. For 
Freud such experiences spoke nothing of a self, only of 
an id which demanded libidinal needs and a superego which 
had internalized external forces. The question is, which 
of these understandings is right? Is there really an 
essential self in relationship with but independent of 
external forces? If so, oan we say that the essence of 
the self has an Independent existence from the self, 
always calling for actualization whether or not the self 
responds? Or can it be that the essential self is 
really Internal and identical with the self and its 
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potential, having existence only through consciousness? 

Is It understood as a ground plan, somewhat like Erlkson's 

l 

epigenetlo principle? This seoond alternative cannot 
even he thought of as the force of evolution for that 
implies an external souroe and man's passivity In the 
process of life. Again It seems we are returned to the 
question of God or not God. There seems to he no other 

i 

alternative unless theology develops a radical new 
approach to understanding God In terms of Immanence at 
the expense of transcendence. 

The questions are many and the task of theology 
Is a hlg one. It must address Itself to the problems 
which psychotherapy has laid before It. In the next 
| chapter I will examine the thinking of two great theo¬ 

logians of this century. Be Inhold Niebuhr and Paul 
Tillich. I will present summary statements of their 
views of freedom and examine how they meet the Issues 
which have been raised In these ohapters. 

I 

i 

i 

i 

• 

i 

| 

i 
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! CHAPTER V 

! 

j 

! FREEDOM IN MODERN THEOLOGY 


Twentieth century theologians have dealt exten¬ 
sively with human freedom. 1 cannot give adequate 
consideration to all of these perspectives here.* What 
I have chosen to do is present the thinking of Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich who are not only widely respected 
and followed in theological circles today but who also 
have best dealt with the questions raised by psychology. 

Of the major theological works in our oentury it seems 
to me that Niebuhr and Tillich have done the most toward 
adding to the discussion of the tenuous problem of man's 
freedom. 

In many respeots Niebuhr and Tillich are quite 
close in their view of man's freedom. But with regard 
to the ultimate foundation or base of that freedom they 
are poles apart. Niebuhr sharply rejects Tillich's 
ontologloal undergirding of man's freedom. The result 
is that their opinions coincide with regard to the 
phenomenological analysis of man, but they part ways 

1-For an exoellent survey of the major theological 
treatments of freedom in modem theology I suggest the 
work of Robert T. Osborn, Freedom in Modern Theology 
(Philadelphia! Westminster Press, 1967). His book is a 
consideration of the views of Bultmann, Tillich, Barth, 
and Berdyaev. 
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when they consider the ultimate meaning of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

Both men have been deeply influenced by Existen¬ 
tialism but the translation of this philosophy into their 
theology has been done with significant modifications. 
Both affirm that freedom is the nature of man. It is 
this that gives him dignity. But in so doing they are 
affirming the essentialist tradition at the expense of 
the radical existentialist maxim, existence precedes 
essence. We cannot deny the essential nature of man— 
his essence is his freedom. Tillich said that when 
Sartre defends freedom through the denial of human nature 
and through the proposal that man makes himself, he is 
involved in self-contradiction. If he says that it is 
man's freedom to make himself then this, of course, means 
that he has the nature of freedom which other species do 
not have. 2 

Tillioh distinguishes two kinds of essence, the 
essenoe of creatures which is created or preceded by 
Being and the essenoe of being-itself. The essenoe of 
each is freedom, finite freedom for man (oreature) and 
absolute freedom for Being-itself (creator). 


2 Paul Tillich and Carl Bogers, "A Dialogue," 
Pastoral Psychology . XIX (February 1968), 55» 
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With these reservations concerning the essence of 
man as freedom both Tillich and Niebuhr can agree with 
the existentialist position existence precedes essence. 
There is no fixed human nature which molds man. Man 
through his freedom molds himself. He affects what he is 
to become; he shapes himself and his environment. 

Affirming man's essence as freedom has led Tillich 
and Niebuhr to affirm selfhood as the source of respon¬ 
sible freedom. This is a conclusion wbioh Sartre and 
Heidegger refused to make.3 The self is impossible to 
define, yet its reality is undeniable. We should be 
suspicious of those who attempt to define the self for it 
eludes objective observation and description. We experi¬ 
ence the self subjectively but to describe it is to reduce 
it to an object. The best we can do is describe its 
functions. 

Since the self is lost when objectified, it is not 
subjeot to scientific investigation. Soienoe has led to 
the mastery over nature but to a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the self. Objectivity misses the most Important 
facts of the self,** To know the self we must give up 

■^cf. John B. Cobb, Jr., Living Options in Protestant 
Theology (Philadelphia! Westminster Press, 19627# p. 302. 

^Beinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of His ¬ 
tory (New York* Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955)» P« 128. 
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the principles of soience and turn to introspection. The 
full dimension of human experience cannot he understood 
without Introspection.5 For this reason both Niebuhr and 
Tlllloh have turned to a phenomenological method of 
examining the self and its freedom. This is an approach, 
says Tillich, that "...points to a reality as it is 
given, before one goes to a theoretical explanation or 
derivation."6 

The self is man's center. It transcends all its 
parts, body, mind, soul. To understand man we must see 
the self as a whole, as a gestalt. The reduotlonistlc 
tendency of soience which tends to center in on certain 
aspects of the self cannot do justice to man's total 
experience. Both Tlllloh and Niebuhr rejeot S-B theory 
as an adequate description of man's experience, especially 
with regard to freedom. The centered self, says Tillich, 
is indivisible. It can be deprived of some of its parts 
or it can be destroyed, but it can never be divided. 

S-R theory must be rejected as erroneous if raised to 
absolute validity.7 


^Re inhold Niebuhr, An Internretat ion of Christian 
Ethics (New Yorkt Meridian Books, 1935)» P» 7$. 

^Paul Tlllloh, SysteBatio Theology (Chicagoi 
University of Chicago Press,1963). IH» 17. 

7 Ibid .. Ill, 35. 
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Not only is science unable to do Justice to freedom 
but traditional forms of philosophy hare been equally 
inept. Niebuhr, who is quite hostile toward philosophy, 
says that during the whole oourse of history of philosophy 
man has never been able rationally to understand his 
freedom,® Tillich, the philosophical theologian, limits 
his criticism of philosophy to the traditional unfinished 
debate between determinism and Indeterminism. Indeter¬ 
minism makes man's freedom a matter of contingency) what 
happens to him is dependent upon ohance or luck. This 
removes the very responsibility from man which it tries 
to preserve against determinism. Determinism on the 
other hand surrenders man's freedom to meohanioal neces¬ 
sity, transforming him into a completely conditioned 
thing. 9 

Another difficulty with philosophy is that it has 
tended to dlsouss freedom as though it were identified 
with the will. This is as reductionistic as S-R theory. 
The self is the source of freedom and it Includes and 
uses the will. In Niebuhr's words, "The will is in fact 
the self organized for the attainment of either a 


®cf. Cobb, oj>. oit., p. 310, 

^Tillich, Systematic Theology . II, 63 . 
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short-range or long-range purpose." 10 Similarly Tillich 
says that it is possible to call the will the center of 
the person but it shouldn't be substituted for the self. 11 

Because of his ontological considerations Tillich 
Identifies the will as a function of being. To separate 
it and discuss it as a thing which gives man freedom is 
an unintelligible argument, for by definition a thing is 
completely determined.12 Tillich, as David Roberts has 
pointed out, moves the discussion of will from a faculty 
of man to the ontologioal structure of man. 1 3 It is 
when Tillich begins to move away from phenomenological 
Investigation of man to ontologioal speculation such as 
this that Niebuhr parts company with him. For the time 
being however we will talk about their common phenomeno¬ 
logical discussion of the self and its freedom. 

Like the Existential psychotherapists Tillich and 
Niebuhr see consciousness as that whioh brings freedom 
and that which brings an awareness of the self. Man 
consciously experiences the self as that which centers 

10 Niebuhr, The Self... . p. 12. 

11 Tillich, Systematic Theology . I, 183. 

1 2 Ibld . 

^David E. Roberts, "Tillich's Doctrine of Man," 
in Charles V. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall (eds.), The 
Theology of Paul Tillich (New Xorki Maomillan, 195277” 

p. 118. 
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life. It Is "...the point to which all contents of 
awareness are related, In so far as I am aware of them."l4 
They adopt Kierkegaard's phrase, "The more consciousness 
the more self."*5 

Consciousness enables man to make himself an object 
and thus see the world as other. In this way he tran¬ 
scends his world and esoapes being totally determined by 
its forces. By seeing himself as an object he Is able to 
carry on an Internal dialogue with himself. Such dialogue 
can only be known by empiric fact not by external evi¬ 
dence. This Internal dialogue Is significant testimony 
of the self's freedom over nature.^ 

Using the categories of being, Tillich describes 
this phenomena as the self participating In being but 
also being aware of the structure of being. Only man Is 
able to transoend these structures enough to ask the 
ontological question of why being and why not nonbeing.17 
Man is alone among animals in his ability to say no to 
necessity. Man is free from being-itself• Man's freedom 

Tillich, Systematic Theology . Ill, 37. 

^Kierkegaard quoted in Re inhold Niebuhr, The 
Nature and Destiny of Man (New Yorks Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1951), I, 171. 

l^Nlebuhr, The Self ... . p. 4. 

^Tillich, Systematic Theology . I, 168-169. 
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is experienced as "deliberation, decision, and respon¬ 
sibility'* and it involves thinking about and cutting off 
possibilities. To be able to do this means he is beyond 
what he outs off or excludes. Such deliberation involves 
the whole person, from the mind to every cell in his 
body. It is a oentered aot arising out of body structure, 
psychic strivings, and spiritual character.18 

An important aspect of the self which both Tillich 
and Niebuhr point to as evidenoe of freedom is the con¬ 
science. Conscience is a result of transcendence. Han 
stands back from himself and objectifies himself, aware 
that he is not what he ought to be. Gordon Earland says 
that a very important part of Niebuhr's understanding of 
internal dialogue is that it has two foci, self-glory 
and self-pity, self-accusation and self-exousing, self- 
condemnation and self-defense,19 Through this kind of 
self-evaluation man is not at the mercy of inclination or 
environmental determinants. He has gone beyond himself 
and his own individual interests and recognizes that 
there is a wider system of values. He finds the real 

l8 Ibld .. I, 183-184. 

19Gordon Harland, The Thought of Beinhold Niebuhr 
(New York* Oxford University Press), p. 60. 
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distinction between ought and desire. 20 A new dimension 
has been added to the oausal nexus which could have only 
come through the self. Man has freedom from the neces- 
| sities of his immediate situation and freedom for the 

I 

I 

higher values which ultimately are God's values. 

Freud missed this dimension when he located the 

! 

conscience within the superego, interpreting it as an 

j 

internalization of exterior pressures and demands. This 
relegates man's conscience to a thing, a segment of the 
personality, which is totally determined by external 
forces and lacking freedom. Guilt is not always neurotic 
as Freud assumed. This does injustice to the facts of 
human experience, Man's guilt arises out of his freedom 
and it is only resolved through forgiveness. The con¬ 
science, say Tillleh and Niebuhr, is affected by external 
environmental determinants but it also transcends them. 

At its loftiest heights it brings absolute freedom which 
is aaane love. 

Along with oonsoienoe the self has imagination. 

It can conceive possibilities for the future, oppor¬ 
tunities of existence which are not yet but which may be 
actualized if man so decides. Man also has a memory of 
past experiences, those experiences which are no longer 

20 Niebuhr, The Self ... . pp, 13-14. 
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and have no being except when nan brings then to bear 
on present experience. This capacity of Imagination and 
memory enables man to transcend both space and time, 2 * 
Freedom lives on the boundary between past and future and 
takes Its form In the present. Han is pushed by the past 
and pulled by the future but It Is In the Intentional 
way that he makes use of both of these forces that we 
can actually understand the functional way that his 
transcendence becomes a free aot. 

Host philosophical and scientific descriptions 
have not been able to describe man's freedom over time. 
They see time as a continuum in which every aot is 
deterministically related to previous acts and conditions 
in an endless chain of causes and effects. "There is 
always a previous condition or the force of an antecedent 
impulsesays Niebuhr, "which seems to offer a complete 
explanation of the inevitability of the act."22 Even 
though this ohain Is a very real one man always has the 
transcendent power of self evaluation in the present 
which enables him to alter himself and determine his 
thought and action. This concept of the self and time 
is radically different in that the self is the cause of 


2 1 Ibld .. p. 21. 

22 Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics . 

p. 78. 
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Its own behavior, which means It Is both cause and effect 


In the same moment. In otherwords the cause need not be 
antecedent to the effect, 2 3 

To summarize the phenomenologloal analysis of man 
presented by Niebuhr and Tillich let me use a very 
descriptive passage from Tlllloh. It represents the 
thinking of both men, 

Han is free, in so far as he has language. With 
his language, he has universals which liberate him 
from bondage to the concrete situation to which even 
the highest animals are subjected. Man is free, in 
so far as he is able to ask questions about the world 
he enoounters. Including himself, and to penetrate 
into the deeper and deeper levels of reality. Man 
is free in so far as he can receive unconditional 
moral and logical imperatives which indioate that he 
can transcend the conditions which determine every 
finite being. Man is free, in so far as he has the 
power of deliberating and deciding, thus cutting 
through the mechanisms of stimulus and response. 

Man is free, in so far as he can play and build 
imaginary structures above the real structures to 
whieh he, like all beings, is bound. Man is free, 
in so far as he has the faoulty of creating worlds 
above the given world, of creating the world of 
technical tools and products, the world of artistic 
expressions, the world of theoretical structures and 
praotloal organizations. Finally nan is free in so 
far as he has the power of contradicting himself and 
his essential nature. Man is free even from his 
freedom, that is he oan surrender his humanity. ^ 

From here we move to an interpretation of this 
phenomenological data and to the differences of opinion 


2 3of. Cobb, oj>, oit,, pp, 309-310. 
2if Tillich, Systematic Theology . II, 31-32. 
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which this leads to. Tillich through the categories of 
Being, grounds man's freedom in Being. He concludes that 
God. the Ground of Being, is absolute freedom. God is 
without structure or limitation and yet God gives form 
and ezistenoe (both of which imply structure and limita¬ 
tion) to all that is. God is free from anything prior 
to him or alongside him. Following from this Tillich 
says that man's freedom is from God. the Ground of his 
being. Man's freedom is an expression of his belonging to 
that whioh is beyond limitation, namely to being-itself. 

Ontological reason is one of the structures of 
Being. God is the depth of reason, meaning God precedes 
it and is manifest through it. God is the substance 
which appears in the rational structurei he is its ground. 
Man through the use of subjective reason reoeives and 
reacts to objective reason whioh is the rational structure 
of reality. In receiving objective reality the mind 
grasps and shapes reality. Through this process being 
pours into the rational structures of mind and reality, 
actualizing them and transforming them. The implication 
of this for freedom might be translated to mean that when 
man's reason oolneldes with ontological reason (God's 
reason) man actualizes freedom In his life. Man's 
freedom Is the freedom of being-itself. 

Niebuhr's direction Is entirely different at this 
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! point. He refuses to use ontological categories for fear 

that the individual self and his freedom will be lost. 

He critioizes the classical Greek view of man saying that 
, its ",. .rationalism practically identifies rational man 

(who is essential man) with the divinei for reason is. as 
the creative principle, identical with God. ,,2 5 The 
Biblical faith in contrast to this gives a heightened 
I sense of individuality and illumines the nature of the 

| self. Since Hellenlo influences tend to obscure or 

| destroy this individuality we must guard against its 

j 

incursion into Christian theology. Tillioh*s theology 
! represents suoh an incursion and must be oarefully 

I 

! scrutinized.26 

Niebuhr feels the human self and its mystery of 
! freedom is beyond the structures of reason. The self has 

a wider view than reason. Freedom comes as a distinot 

| characteristic of man, not beoause he is rational but 

i 

because he transoends even the structures of reason 

j 

itself. The self uses its mind much in the way it uses 

i 

its body. It is an instrument or possession of the self, 


25Nlebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 7. 

26fieinhold Niebuhr, "Beply to Interpretation and 
Criticism," in Charles Kegley and Robert W. Bretall 
(eds.) Beinhold Niebuhr (New Yorks Macmillan, 1956), 

P. 433. 
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giving power to the self but not possessing power In 
itself. In Niebuhr’s words 

(a) The self is not Identified with its mind. 

(b) The mind may enrich the self, but it oannot free 
the self from its interests, (o) The self is eman¬ 
cipated from itself by its faith and trust beyond 
itself, but these commitments bind the mind as surely 
as the self's interests bind it.27 

In the last analysis Niebuhr says that the freedom 
of the self is finally bound by God. The will of God 
is "...the principle of form and order to which human 
life must be conformed." 2 ® At first glance this seems 
to be an anthropomorphic way of saying the same thing 
that Tillich is saying. But Niebuhr feels there is an 
important differencei in the sense that for Tillich God 
is identified with form and order, the structure of rea¬ 
son, while for Niebuhr God is separated from form and 
order. For Niebuhr form and order are created by God. 

The implication of this difference of opinion is that 
Niebuhr feels there is a greater distinction between God 
and his world than does Tillich, to the extent that he 
has in a kidding way referred to Tillich as a "damn 
pantheist." 2 9 p 0 r Tillich man's compliance with God's 

2 ^Niebuhr, quoted in Harland, oj>. cit., p. 84. 

2 ®Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 29. 

2 9fieported by John Hutchison as a part of the 
friendly conversation between the two men when they were 
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reason meant movement from finite, Individual freedom to 
God's absolute freedom. Niebuhr Interprets this as 
identifying man's freedom with God, It is the loss of 
individual freedom, the merger of man with God. In 
reaction to this he says, 

j 

The self is not related to God by sharing its j 

reason with God and finding a point of identity i 

with the divine through the rational faculty. The 
self is related to God in repentenoe, faith and ! 

commitment. All these forms of relation imply a 
certain degree of existential discontinuity with ! 

God.30 

The question of individuality is the crucial one. j 

I 

Tillich acknowledges individuality and discusses it in 
his analysis of finite freedom. For him, however, this 
does not satisfy the ultimate question of freedom—*that 
of the souroe or power of freedom. For Niebuhr, however, 
the discussion of the souroe of freedom must be carried 
on in a way which does not confuse the souroe with the 
fact of man*8 freedom Itself. To do so is to give up 
individuality and ultimately to lose freedom. 

A discussion now of freedom and its limits will 
perhaps further illuminate the reason for the disagree- 

j 

ment between Niebuhr and Tillich. For Tillich existence j 


at Union Theological Seminary together, "The Thought 
of Paul Tillich," a course offered at Claremont Graduate 
School, Fall, 1968. 

3°Niebuhr, The Self ... . p. 62. 
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Is one step removed from being-itself. Existence is 
grounded In being but It Is not Identical with that 
ground. Existence Is subjeot to structure and form. It 
has limitations whereas being-itself (God) has no limita¬ 
tions. For this reason Tillich refuses to say that God 
exists. With respect to man this means that man is 
finite being. His freedom is limited by bodily and 
psychical strivings. The effect of heredity, family, 
education and oulture are at work to determine his 
behavior. These forces Tillich oalls destiny for they 
set the conditions for that which will happen to man. 
Destiny, however, is not the opposite of freedom* what 
it does is limit freedom. Destiny and freedom are 
necessary polarities of existence. Freedom is possible 
only within limits and conditions. Destiny makes freedom 
possible.31 

In further defining destiny. Tillich says that it 
is myself formed by nature, history and myself. Our 
decisions arise out of our destiny but they are not 
necessitated by it.32 Like the Existential psychothera¬ 
pists he sees determinism in terms of forces which push 
and limit behavior but they do not necessitate it. This 


3lTillich, Systematic Theology . I. 185. 
3 2 Ibld.. I. 184-185. 
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Is perhaps best seen from a statement he made concerning 
parental legacies) they do not "...determine the course 
of one's life, but they define the scope and supply the 
substance out of which decisions are drawn."33 

The polarity of freedom and destiny must be kept 
In every description of the human condition. In existence 
freedom and destiny are always in tension, they enter 
into every act. This tension threatens man and causes 
him to want to escape. Han is caught between wanting to 
preserve freedom by defying destiny and trying to avoid 
the anxiety of freedom by surrendering it. 

The human dilemma is that of existence. Han's 
existence stands out of its ground) it stands out of being 
and participates in nonbeing. Han is caught in the middle 
between being and nonbeing) he participates in both, 
finding himself in constant tension. Finite freedom is 
drawn out of nonbeing (oreatlo ex nlhllo ). This means 
that mam is able to turn away from the creative ground of 
his being to nonbeing. To do so presupposes two quali¬ 
ties, (1) man is substantially independent of the ground of 
being and (2) he remains in substantial unity with it. 3^ 


33Quoted in Wayne Oates, "The Contribution of Paul 
Tillich to Pastoral Psychology," Pastoral Psychology . XIX 
(February 1968), p. 11. 

3**Tillioh, Systematic Theology . II, 8. 
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Tillich further describes finite freedom as the 
centered act of personality. Man has the potential to 
bring all the drives and influences of his destiny into 
the centered unity of a decision. None of these drives 
by themselves can compel decisions except in the case of 
disintegrated personality.35 Another way of describing 
this is that man in the centered act brings intentionality 
to bear on the vitality of nature and history, Man 
determines himself within the limitation of destiny.36 

In summary then we can say that Tillich sees only 
God as having infinite freedom. Since man is separated 
from God he has finite freedom. Underlying this under¬ 
standing of freedom is Tillich's doctrine of oreatlon 
and of course the fall of man from essence (infinite 
freedom) to existence (finite freedom), but since this 
leads to a basic disagreement between Tillich and Niebuhr 
let us first turn to Niebuhr's understanding of finite 
freedom. 

Niebuhr recognizes the determinate forces at play 
on man as well as man's transoendenoe over these forces. 

He says there are four basic elements in man's situation 

(1) The vitality of nature (its Impulses and 
drives)i (2) the forms and unities of nature, that 
is, the determinations of instinct, and the forms of 

35 ibld .. II, 42-43. 36 ibid .. I, 180-181. 
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natural cohesion and natural differentiation) (3) 
the freedom of spirit to transcend natural forms 
within limits and to direct and redirect the vitali¬ 
ties) (4) and finally the capacity of spirit, its 
ability to create a new realm of coherence and 
order.37 

Self-determination in the midst of the vitality 
and form in nature is understood in a way quite similar 
to Tillich's description of the centered act. The self 
brings together all the forces at work on it and by its 
own unified action it judges and chooses between many 
possibilities for self-actualization, Niebuhr uses will 
rather than intention to describe the decision of the 
self to act in one way at the exclusion of other possi¬ 
bilities. Thus the self adds a new realm to the vitality 
and form of the natural order at work on it) that new 
addition is self-determination. 

We oan see from this analysis of the human situa¬ 
tion the striking absence of the ontological categories 
whloh Tillich used. In so doing he has avoided the 
conclusion that existence itself is man's dilemma. He 
does not view finite freedom as a fall from essence to 
existence. The fall from essenoe to existence is a result 
of what man does with his finite freedom. He refuses to 


^Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 27. 
Notice also that under (3) Niebuhr refers to freedom 
of the spirit. Spirit is used here in a way that he 
later uses the word self. 
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f 
i 

f 

i 

admit any philosophical premises which might lead to the 
conclusion that Creation and the Pall coincide or that 

i 

finltude is sin. The moral judgment of sin or fall can 
j only be placed upon men's actions in history which violate 

or corrupt that for which God oreated them. 

Tillich has analyzed the nature of man's freedom 
as the ability to stand out of being, to move away from 

f 

it (ecstasy). Man is free in that he can distance himself 
from what is \ he can actualize nonbeing. The nature of 

! 

existence is that it stands out from God. The Fall is 
I thus understood as the fall from being. It is the tran- 

i 

I 

sition from essence to existence which is not an event 
in time and space but a transhistorical event in time and 

j J 

space.38 

j 

Sin is thus understood as estrangement from God 

which is the very nature of existence. This means that 

the Pall coincides with creation. ^ The essential free- 

dom of God (the infinite freedom of being) can never be 

actualized in existence. Essential freedom is only 

potentiality. Actual freedom for man is only freedom 
i i 

from being and in this respect it becomes its own enemy. | 

The actualization of this freedom is sin. Man has no 

i \ 

i 

' | 

38Tillich, Systematic Theology . II, 40. j 

3 9ibld .. II, 44. | 
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alternative but to sin. This is the meaning of "bondage 
of the will." 40 

In contrast to this Heinhold Niebuhr points to the 
myth of the Fall as an attempt to explain the historical 
source of sin. In the Fall there is no change in the 
essential nature or structure of human existence. Sin 
is the corruption of man's true essence but not its 
destruction. The freedom of man creates the possibility 
of behavior in defiance of the requirements of his 
essential nature. 41 

Anxiety is the internal precondition of sin. 42 
The awareness of finltude in the presence of the infinite 
fills man with suoh dread that he turns away from the 
infinite toward himself in an effort to overcome finltude. 
This is why pride has always been understood as sin. 

Sin is the refusal of man to accept the nature for which 
God created hlmi it is an attempt instead to be like 
God. Another manifestation of man's refusal to accept 
his created nature is sensuality. Sensuality is an attempt 
to escape finitude and the anxiety it produces. It. like 
its counterpart, pride is a form of self-aggrandizement. 

4o Ibid., II, 78-79. 

4l Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 269. 

4 2 Ibld .. I, 182. 
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Niebuhr says sin is fateful, which in his view 
distinguishes it from Tillich’s oonoept of the inevita¬ 
bility of sin. ^3 His distinction, however, is very 
difficult to see. How can fate and inevitability be 
different in meaning? What he is trying to get at, is 
his feeling that rooting sin in the ontologioal nature of 
man means that he is inevitably sinful} he has nothing 
to do with his condition. To say that he is a sinner by 
fate is Niebuhr’s attempt to describe merely that which 
happens in every man's lifet every man sins. Fateful 
rather than Inevitable means historical rather than 
ontological in Niebuhr's thinking. The fateful nature 
of sin does not negate freedom, on the contrary, by this 
Niebuhr means that sin is the misuse of man's freedom. 

The voice of the conscience makes us aware of the freedom 
of every act. It leaves man aware that he is "without 
excuse," If sin or self-seeking were inevitable as 
Tillich's ontology suggests then man has "every excuse". 
Tillich loses the paradox between fate and freedom and 
thus he has lost sight of responsibility too. There can 
be no responsibility for sin if it is understood 

^3fieinhold Niebuhr, "Biblical Thought and Onto¬ 
logioal Speculation in Tillich's Theology," in Kegley, 
Tillich, p. 218. 
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ontologlcally—as a product of creation.^ 

The ontological Interpretation of the Pall leads to 
the conclusion that sin Is flnitude rather than rebellion 
from God. The church has rejected this Interpretation 
since Origin first proposed It. The ontological Interpre¬ 
tation represented the Influence of Hellenic philosophy on 
Christianity and this Influence has always had the ten¬ 
dency to obscure the Individual and his responsibility for 
sin. Niebuhr feels that ontological categories oannot 
do justice to the freedom of man or to the unity and 
particularity of man in his involvement in and transcen¬ 
dence over the temporal flux. In this respect, says 
Niebuhr, Tillich's ontological speculations have falsified 
the picture of man portrayed In the Bible and as we 
actually experience It.^5 

My point is simply that when we deal with aspects 
of vitality which exhibit a freedom above and beyond 
structures, we must resort to the Hebraic dramatic 
and historical way of apprehending reality.46 

In response to this criticism, Tillich says that 
Niebuhr has an erroneous view of ontology. Niebuhr 
wrongly believes that ontology abstracts Being from every¬ 
thing finite and changing thus making it static and losing 

^Ibid., pp. 218-219. ** 5ibid . 

^Niebuhr, "Beply to Interpretation...," p. 433. 
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freedom. A correct understanding of ontology recognizes 
that freedom is never removed from the Individual self. 
Aotlons of the centered self always have the double 
character of responsibility and necessity. Destiny and 
freedom are at work in every decision. 47 

Tillich says that Niebuhr refuses to make explicit 
ontological statements but when he speaks of the self he 
"...ontologizes against his own will."48 Tillich agrees 
with Niebuhr's analysis of the self and feels that criti¬ 
cism of his view is only warranted when he confronts his 
philosophy of the self with a philosophy of beingi 

there is no necessary conflict between them, for 
the self has being and God has being. One cannot 
escape the question of being by speaking of 'self'. 

The special kind of being which has a centered self is 
embedded in the whole structure of being. Its rela¬ 
tion to God, moreover, is not the relation to another 
self but to the ground and aim of every self. For 
both reasons the ontological question cannot be 

avoided. **9 

Niebuhr is aware of the correctness of Tillich's 
charges of implicit ontology, but he is determined to 
keep it this way. The primary reason for this is his 
belief that the nature of reality cannot be comprehended 
in any ontological system, especially the nature of man's 


47paul Tillich, "Reinhold Niebuhr's Doctrine of 
Knowledge," in Kegley, Reinhold Niebuhr , pp. 40-41. 

4 8 Ibid .. p. 4l. 4 9ibia .. pp. 39-40. 
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freedom. Tillich, on the other hand, feels that Niebuhr's 
view of the self would be much stronger if it were based 
on dear explicit ontological formulations. With this 
both men reach an impasse. 

It seems that by one of Tillich's own criteria for 
freedom we can judge that Niebuhr's wariness of ontology 
is right. He says that "...if fall and salvation were 
necessary structures of reality, Niebuhr's rejection of 
ontology would be justified.*'50 Tillioh then tries to 
show in a very unconvincing way that the Pall is not 
necessary. The faot, however, remains that in Tillich's 
theology finite freedom is a neoessary consequence of 
existence. Man is thrown into his situation. No matter 
how hard Tillioh tries he cannot convincingly show that 
man is responsible for the ontological nature of sin. If 
estrangement from God is a neoessary consequence of 
ereaturellness (existence) then man has not freely chosen 
sin. At this point Niebuhr has the clearest vision of 
the Christian view of man. Since the doctrine of original 
sin developed out of the Christian experience of radical 
responsibility for himself, sin should not be given as a j 
label for anything that man is not responsible for. 

i 

Since man is not responsible for his flnitude it seems j 

i 

11 ■ — 1 11 '■ » ■■■■ ■ 1 111 * 

5 ° Ibld .. p. 39. j 

i 

j 
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that Niebuhr's criticism of Tillich is warranted. Finitude 
should not be identified with sin. 

The fact that Niebuhr sees sin as an act of man's 
freedom whereas Tillich sees it as the act of creation is 
the real issue here. The two positions can be seen in 
the following quotes. Niebuhr says. "The essence of man 
is his freedom. Sin is committed in that freedom. Sin 
can therefore not be attributed to a defect in his 
essence, "51 Tillloh, on the other hand, says, "Tradi¬ 
tional theology was mistaken in its assertion that the 
Fall was possible because of Adam's freedom to sin."52 
The thrust of these positions is that for Niebuhr sin 
results out of the misuse of man's responsible freedom 
but for Tillich existential freedom is sin» it is freedom 
estranged from God. The implication of Tillich's position 
is that man is not responsible for sin, at least on this 
ontological level. 

We ean see from this conflict between Niebuhr and 
Tillloh that there are two levels of the discussion of 
sin, the existential and the ontological. Tillich affirms 
both while Niebuhr refuses to move to the ontological 
level. With regard to the existential level both men are 


5 1 Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 17. 
5 2 Tillioh, Systematic Theology . II, 37. 
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quite similar* Tillich discusses anxiety and sin in much 
the same way that Niebuhr does. He too recognizes that 
man uses his finite freedom to rebel from God. In doing 
so man loses the essential nature that God oreated him 
for. He becomes estranged from God and from himself. 
Niebuhr calls attention to an unpublished work by Tillich 
called Propositions which shows that he had an under¬ 
standing of the historical nature of sin. Unfortunately, 
says Niebuhr, Tillich allowed his ontological considera¬ 
tions to overpower it.53 

The way that both men interpret the Pall greatly 
affeots their understanding of the moral experience and 
God's Grace. Niebuhr feels moral obligation is only 
possible because man is free. Han transcends himself and 
sees that he ought to be other than he is. Man thus 
recognizes a higher law which transcends all legalism, 
all law. Human reason is always capable of 

...envisaging possibilities of order, unity, and 
harmony above and beyond the contingent and arbitrary 
realities of its physical existence, but it is not 
capable (because of its finiteness) of incarnating 
all the higher values which it discerns i nor even of 
adequately defining, the unconditioned good which 
it dimly apprehends as the ground and goal of all its 
contingent values.5^ 


I 53Nlebuhr, "Biblical Thought...," p. 220. 

5*hllebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics . 

p. 66. 
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This higher law Is original righteousness, the 
essential nature which nan through sin has corrupted. It 
has three aspects to It. 

(a) The perfect relation of the soul to God In 
which obedience Is transcended by love, trust, and 
confldence...(b) the perfect Internal harmony of 
the soul with Itself In all of Its desires and 
impulses...(c) the perfect harmony of life with 
life.55 

Since sin Is a disruption of the essential nature 
and man's will Is In bondage man cannot achieve this 
higher law on his own. What man sees as a possibility 
for him Is actually Impossible. The higher law Is, In 
Niebuhr's terms, the "Impossible possibility". The 
higher law, however, did come Into being In the person 
of Jesus Christ. Christ stands before us as the lmpos- 
slble possibility, thus the law of Jesus which might be 
summarized as agape beoomes binding on man. Man Is 
always guilty for falling short of this and yet it is 
Impossible for man to actualize It. What becomes neces¬ 
sary is justification by Grace. In spite of the fact 
that man Is a sinner, God through his love, judges him 
right. Since It Is through faith that man Is justified, 
man may by his freedom respond to God in faith or reject 
God. In other words man uses his freedom In the act of 


55Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 
288-289. 
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faith. 

In faith nan is most aware of his freedom and of 
his dependence upon divine determinism. 

What men are able to do depends not upon the 
strength of their willing hut upon the strength 
which enters their will and over which their will 
has little control. All moral action really stands 
under the paradox ‘work out your salvation in fear 
and tremblingi for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and do his good pleasure.*56 

From these words of Niebuhr we can see his attempt to 
remain true to the Christian understanding of the paradox 
of human freedom and divine determinism. This is the 
same Biblical passage which Augustine used to support 
his views on the paradox of freedom and divine deter¬ 
minism. Man is free but when this freedom is used in a 
way that turns against God It restricts itself—the self 
becomes more in bondage to itself and less able to fully 
actualize itself. 

Tillich's concept of the moral imperative differs 
somewhat in the sense that he sees it as representing 
our awareness of our essential being over against existen¬ 
tial estrangement. For this reason the moral Imperative 
is categorical and not depending upon any of the external 
or internal conditions of existence. It is a sign of man's 

^Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics . 

P. 195. 
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freedom from the estrangement of existence. Man Is con¬ 
fronted with the whole universe, with the Infinite ground 
of being as the potential content of the centered self. 
Freedom Is openness for norms of unconditional or essen¬ 
tial validity, which are expressions of the essence of 
being.57 

The moral experience Is an experience of God's 
Grace which reunites the estranged. It restores essential 
freedom. Finite freedom cannot restore essential freedom) 
man cannot by an act of the will, which is In bondage, 
liberate himself. Only God's Graoe can do so.5® What 
oomes through Graoe Is a new structure of being, a new 
being itself. New Being reunites freedom with its true 
destiny. It reaches beyond the limits of existence and 
goes beyond the oomdition of mere essence where being is 
potential and not actual. 

The New Being shines through Christ. It stands 
before man as potential because of Christ. Christ is the 
New Being in so far as he represents "...the undistorted 
manifestation of essential being within and under the 
conditions of existence. ”59 There was no estrangement 
between him and God or between him and his world. This 

57Tlllioh, Systematic Theology . Ill, 39-4-8, 

5 8 lbld .. II, 79. 5 9ibld .. II, 119. 

\ 

\ 
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is an irreducible paradox* infinite freedom (God) became 
finite freedom (man). New Being in this paradoxical 
manner becomes a possibility for man through the Grace of 
God. 

Like Niebuhr, Tillich sees the aot of faith as 
essential for the overcoming of estrangement, but his 
understanding of this faith is quite different. Faith is 
the courageous use of man's finite freedom to affirm being 
in spite of the threat of nonbeing. Jesus had the courage 
to affirm freedom in spite of the anxiety it produced. 
Jesus was the Christ because he accepted his destiny in 
being Itself, because he was ultimately concernedi he 
had authentic faith. Through such an act of faith, the 
New Being that was in Christ also becomes a possibility 
for mn. To phrase it in different terms we might say 
that because the New Being was embodied in Jesus, the 
Christ, It now becomes a possibility for all men through 
the act of faith. 

Turning now to an evaluation of the positions of 
Niebuhr and Tlllioh, I must admit that I find myself 
siding with Niebuhr. Niebuhr's fears of Tillich's 
ontologizing seem to be warranted. He and many other 
critics have clearly shown how freedom ultimately loses 
its meaning in being. Tillich's ontology does help to 
illuminate man's condition but it does not illumine the 


t 
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problem of human freedom. What I mean by this Is that 
his analysis of existence as being estranged from being 
does seem to be valid, but It should not be Identified 
with sin. This makes man guilty for something which he 
cannot help. It also leads Tillich necessarily into 
the position of having to define New Being or salvation 
In term a of annihilating the actual or existent self. 
Niebuhr's position on the other hand does not put a 
moral judgment upon finitude which means that finite or 
existential freedom is not something that should be over¬ 
come. He does not feel that existential freedom should 
be eliminated in order to achieve the essential self or 
New Being, it should be redirected. 

Bernard Martin carries this criticism a little 
farther, saying that there is a basic denial of human 
freedom in Tillich's thought. The fact that existence is 
fallen, which is unavoidable, means that man is not free 
to be other than he is. Man is not responsible for his 
sinful nature. It is only essential man who has any 
alternative, but his freedom disappears as soon as he 
decides to actualize individuality and separate himself 
from the divine ground. This essential man, however, Is 
only a state of potentiality, not an actual state of 
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i 





existence.6° 

This criticism clarifies the main point that Nie¬ 
buhr tries to make. It seems to me that it is a correct 
one. Essential being or New Being holds no freedom for 
the individual. Regardless of Tillich's continual appeal 
to individualism, the individual must surrender Itself to 
being-itself. Individualism cannot logically coincide 
with the New Being, for individualism represents existen¬ 
tial (fallen) being whereas New Being represents essential 
being, and in essential being there are no polarities or 
distinctions• 

Tillich* 8 ontological interpretations seem to 
negate his own phenomenological discoveries that freedom 
is the self determining itself. The ideas of self- 
actualization and self-determination which he so clearly 
put forward seem to melt away into being. 

Robert T. Osborn, a critic of Tillich, says that 
the only kind of freedom that is intelligible or meaning¬ 
ful is the spontaneous and dynamic expression of selfhood. 
But in Tillich this must be sacrificed. "Freedom for 
Tillich is at best the possibility of choosing being-itself 

^Bernard Martin, The Existentialist Theology of 
Paul Tillich (New Yorkt Bookmann Associates, 1963)7 

p. 138. 


j 

\ 
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by a sacrifice of the person who chooses."6l it follows 
from this that "...the logic of Tillich's view is a 
freedom that has no human subject..."^ 

While I cannot agree with Osborn that the only 
intelligible freedom is spontaneous and dynamic expression 
of selfhood, I do feel that at least this understanding 
of freedom ought never be lost. The necessities of 
reason have forced Tillich to abandon this understanding 
of freedom but this says more about the nature of reason 
than it does about freedom. Niebuhr is right in his 
eritioism that reason is not adequate to deal with free¬ 
dom. Its categories seem to be forced upon man in a way 
that moves contrary to human experience. 

When Niebuhr says that reason is inadequate to 
deal with freedom he didn't mean that freedom is unrea¬ 
sonable. What he meant was that freedom always tran¬ 
scends all categories and limitations, even the neces¬ 
sities of logic. We may use reason to express the meaning 
of freedom but we cannot confine freedom to reason. 

Osborn shows in a very eoncise statement the way 
in which he feels Tillich's ontology has squeezed indi¬ 
vidual freedom out of faith. He says that in the New 
Being which oomes from faith there is no real achievement 

6l0sborn, oj>. oit., p. 109. 6 2ibid .. p, 247. 
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of freedom. 

••.Tillich does not allow us to think that the 
self is returned so that it may be joyously and con¬ 
fidently affirmed in courageous acts of finite free¬ 
dom. No, what really returns, the subject that really 
receives itself back, is being-itself• So in abso¬ 
lute faith the self is "grasped" by the "power of 
being itself", "The courage to be" is just that, 
the courage to be—not the courage to be oneself, 
not the courage to enjoy one's accidental indivi¬ 
duality, not the courage to be free.«3 

Tillich does not mean to interpret the New Being 
as negating the individual's freedom. This is shown 
clearly in a discussion between himself and Peter Ber- 
toocl.6** Bertoool asks the question, 

Unless God's being and my being are to some extent 
and in some way ontologlcally distinct—at least so 
that the center of my being and the center of God's 
being exolude each other ontologlcally (without 
denying interaction)—can there be real individuality 
for me, and individual freedom in any degree? 6 * 

Tillich responds with the remark that one cannot speak 

of the divine and human centers as though they were on 

the same ontologioal dimension. Ontie individuals exist 

with their finite freedom but they are included in the 

divine center. This, admits Tillioh, moves him in the 

direction of Spinozistic monism. Man is never 


63 Ibid .. p. 108. 

6**5ydney and Beatrloe Borne (eds.). Philosophical 
Interrogations (New York* Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1964), pp. 383-384. 

6 5lbld . . p. 384. 
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ontologically independent from God, he is only on a dif¬ 
ferent dimension of being.^ By this we can see that for 
Tillich the New Being that comes through Grace—the res- 
j toration of essential being—brings with it both being- 

I 

l 

itself (God) and the other dimension of being, that of 

I 

j finite freedom. Individuality and God do not contradict 

! 

or negate each other. He says, N God is closer to my ego 
j than I am myself."67 

j This response, however, does not seem to adequately 

deal with the criticism implied within Bertocoi's question. 
In spite of the different dimensions of being, finite 
| freedom is still merely the power of being. It has no 

■ unique, ontological power of itself that is separated in 

i 

any way from the power that drives itself. Without seeing 
some ontological distinction between man and God there 
seems to be no individuality and freedom. Nan as a 

dimension of God does not seem to adequately make this 

i 

distinction. 

! 

If the criticism of Tillich raised thus far is 
correct then Tillich's Christology must also be criti¬ 
cized. Since being-itself has subsumed Individual free¬ 
dom, even Jesus' distinctiveness is lost. Osborn has 
made this accusation. He says that Jesus* freedom in 

6 6 Ibld . 6 7ibid . 

J 

I 

j 
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Tillich is not his will hut rather the New Being shining 
through. Jesus* centered act surrendered his finite 
freedom for the essential freedom of being-itself. He 
surrendered his self, his individuality. In so doing 
Jesus remains a passive creature being determined by 
being-itself. The only kind of freedom he has is freedom 
from being itself. 

i A final criticism of Tillich's position has to do 

I 

| with the implications that his position has for man's 

health. It seems that he, more than most theologians, 

| is responsible for contributing to neurotic guilt (a 

term which he coined himself). From his perspective man 
| is guilty for existing! man is guilty for what happened 

in creation over whloh he had no oontrol. Existence 
itself is estrangement from God. The Fall coincides 

| 

| with creation. On the ontologioal level sin and guilt are 

not the result of man's action, rather they are due to 

! 

man's finite being. Man is not guilty for what he has 

donet he is guilty simply for being. Man must deny the 

i 

j finite, the self, and seek to actualize infinite being— 

God's being. Self-actualization is sin. This is in 
diametrical opposition to what psychotherapists have 

I 

said about man. For psychotherapy self-actualization 
I is the epitome of health. It is the direction in which 

I man ought to move. Man need not apologize for being, 

j 

j 

! 

j 
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rather he should affirm and actualize his being, Tillich 


also affirms this position when he Is talking about man j 

on a phenomenological level. But when he Introduces his 

ontologioal considerations he Is forced to say, 

As free he (man) Is able to turn against his 
own essential being, and It Is a universal fact 
that he does so In the process of actualizing 
himself.68 

Tillich thus puts the judgment of sin upon self-actuali¬ 
zation. Self-actualization Is a moving away from essen- 

j 

tlal being. 

Niebuhr seems to do justice to the self and its 
freedom In a clearer and more satisfying way than Tillich. 
Self-actualization is only seen as sin when it is in 
rebellion against God. Niebuhr stays closer to the 
Christian notion of surrendering the self and gaining a 
new self. This must happen because the self that one 
surrenders in faith is the self that has sinned against 
God, not a self that is merely finite. The freedom 
gained is not freedom of the will to choose for this is 
present in all men, sinners and saintsi It is instead 

i 

a freedom that has been gained through God's Grace, the j 

freedom from bondage to the self and its attempts to save j 

itself, God judges man right and restores him to his 

I 

■ ■ ■ —. 1 

68 Ibid .. p, 384, The parentheses are mine. | 

| 

i 
i 

j 
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i 

I 


nature which Is right relationship with God. This is 
something which man, because of his sin, has been unable 
to do for himself. This right relationship to God means 
obedience or servitude to God in a way which man has 
chosen himself and thus man's freedom is preserved. His 
individuality is also preserved in that Niebuhr through 
the avoidance of ontological terms has not identified 
man's freedom with God's will (the power of being). 

Nan is free in that he is distinct from God and has the 
power to resist or subject himself to God and thus open 
himself up to God's Grace, 
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CHAPTER VI 


A MINISTRY OP LIBERATION 

j I began this dissertation with some considerations 

j 

| about the Christian ministry. My Intention has been to 

discuss the question of man's freedom as it has been 
raised by psychotherapy and theology and to discover the 
implications of this for the ministry. It was my impres¬ 
sion that psychotherapy may have seriously undermined the 
minister's role as one who calls for decision. Deter¬ 
minism has seemed so widespread and thoroughly developed 
| that the task of the minister as one who persuades and 

1 moves men's souls appeared to be futile if not absurd. 

If the claims of determinism were true it looked as if 
I the minister's task should be redefined as one who 

| manipulates men's souls. 

i 

j I have found from this study, however, that the 

olalm of determinism cannot be sustained as an adequate 
view of man. It has centered in on a significant aspect 

] 

of man's experience and for that reason should be given 
serious attention as the minister considers his task. 

In this chapter I will present my conclusions to the 

study of freedom and show their implications for the 

j 

j Christian ministry. 

j 

j One of my first conclusions is that science cannot 
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deal adequately with the question of nan's freedom. It 
can make significant statements about freedom and study 
various aspects of freedom, but it cannot make a compre¬ 
hensive analysis of it. The ultimate meaning of freedom 

f 

I is beyond the scope of science, whether one considers 

i science from an objective perspective like that of Herbert 

i 

j 

Feigl or from a subjective approach as does Carl Bogers. 
j My thesis is that only theology can deal comprehensively 

| with the problem of man's freedom. I will try to make 

this clear before the ohapter is finished, 
j I have already shown the limitations of S-B theory 

I 

| and its counterpart in psychotherapy (Learning Theory 

1 Psychotherapy). It must be criticized for two reasons, 

i 

1) It has not, as Lorenz and Maslow have shown, done 
adequate justice to the spontaniety of instinctual beha¬ 
vior. A considerable amount of behavior and values is 

i 

! 

j not dependent upon external stimuli. While they may be 

i 

j influenced by external forces they are triggered and 

powered from within. 2) S-B theory Is reductlonlstic 

j 

and, as the Existential psychotherapists have shown, it 
neglects the effeet on decisions that man has as an 
organizes whole, with feelings, meanings, and a world view. 

The determinism proposed by Freud is also inade¬ 
quate, for it is based on a soientlfie view of human 
behavior which precludes human freedom. From his 

j 
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theoretical viewpoint, Freud’s objective approach to 
science could not allow freedom but on the practical 
level of his therapy freedom was the primary goal. He 
sought to free man from the unconscious determinants of 
behavior and to facilitate their decision making powers 
so that the conscious ego would become the controlling 
force of life. We oan conclude that his inoonsistancy 
was never reconciled because of the tight grip that 
oausal law had on science in his day. 

It has only been in reoent years that causal law 
has come tinder the criticism of soienoe. This has been 
due primarily to the debate between physicists over the 
question of random movement in sub-atomic particles. 

Hany thinkers have welcomed acausal physics as a new 
ohamplon of freedom. However, I don't feel that we can 
imply anything from it with regard to man’s freedom 
except perhaps that behavior too is random and accidental. 
Without cause and effect law, human decisions would be 
meaningless and irresponsible, because no oonsequences 
could be known. Acausal physios has only one purpose in 
the discussion of nan's freedom and that is as a correc¬ 
tive against hard determinism in science. 

The discussion of determinism and indeterminism 
seems to be a dead end with respect to understanding 
human freedom. Tillich's criticism of this approach is 
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oorreot. Both concepts are based on a misunderstanding of 
causal law and assume that the acceptance of one Is the 
exclusion of the other. They assume that freedom and 
causality cannot be mutually compatible. As a more 
acceptable position 1 propose that any penetrating analysis 
of man's condition must find that, oontrary to the argu¬ 
ment of determinism vs. Indeterminism, freedom and cau¬ 
sality are necessary concomitants of eaoh other. There 
can be no freedom without causality. 

It would be best If we avoided the debate over 
oausallty for oause has lost Its olassloal meaning. We 
oan only speak of relationships between events. Ante¬ 
cedent events can no longer be understood In the way 
Freud understood them—as causes which forced their 
effects. Alfred North Whitehead has helped unlock the 
mystery of cause and effect law. He says that all past 
actual entitles are efficient causes for conoresclng 
actual entitles, but that the final cause lies with the 
entity Itself, All actual entitles are finally self- 
caused. They are built on past aotual occasions but are 
not caused by them, Whitehead also illustrates how 
contemporary occasions are Independent from each other. 

They are totally Independent from each other because 
neither belongs to the past of the other. "The causal 
independence of contemporary occasions is the ground for 
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the freedom within the universe."* 

Unfortunately the scope of this dissertation will 
not permit a detailed analysis of the problems involved 
in discussions of causation and freedom. Perhaps a brief 
sketch of Whitehead's position will indicate the limita¬ 
tions of the thinker who advocates either determinism or 
Indeterminism at the exclusion of the other. Whitehead's 
penetrating analysis has shown that in the process of 
beooming, all actual entitles prehend antecedent entities 
(or occasions). It is in prehension, whloh acts as a 
selective agent, that the subjectivity of freedom is 
actualized. In other words each objeot in the cosmic 
process draws from its total past environment! its free¬ 
dom, however, lies in the way which it selectively uses 
this environment for its own self-fulfillment. White- 
head says, "...the process creates itself, but it does 
not create the objects which it receives as factors in 
its own future," 2 

The Existential psychotherapists as well as Niebuhr 
and Tillich have in their own language said the same 
thing. Everything has a cause, but this does not exclude 
freedom. Freedom itself may be understood as a cause. 


^Alfred North Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas (New 
York* Free Press, 1933)» P» 198. 

2 Ibid .. p. 179. 
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Bather than seeking the answer to freedom on the level 
of cause and effect we must turn to the examination of 
the process of deolslon making, 
j One of the important factors In decision making 

I Is that of motivation and both Lorenz and Haslow have 

! 

| made a good oase for Instinct as the primary motivational 

force. Instinct calls forth a hierarchy of values, and 
| freedom is understood as man's power or ability to be 

I loyal to and actualize these values. The Implication of 

| their argument, however, is to Identify freedom with 

instinct. 

In an evaluation of this position we must ask 
whether or not the spontaneity of instincts oan really be 

i 

; understood as human freedom? It seems that they are 

inextricably involved in human behavior, forcing emotions 
and drives and demanding values but oan this be called 
freedom? My answer is no! Maslow and Lorenz are subject 

I 

to the same criticism leveled at Freud in chapter two* if 
instinct alone is understood as freedom then man is a 
victim of forces over which he has no control. The fact 
that these forces are internally triggered and powered 
makes no difference, because essentially the source of 
their being lies not with the individual man but with 
the species. Instincts are not chosen out of freedom) 
they arise out of the process of evolution. 

i 
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The answer to the question of freedom cannot be 
found by an appeal to instinct or innate drives alone. 
Surely the findings of Lorenz and Maslow have ruled out 
positions which view man as merely a product of his 
environment, a product of conditioning, but there is more 
to freedom than innate drives. We must turn to con¬ 
sciousness for further insight. Lorenz and Maslow made 
strong statements with regard to the role of consciousness 
in man's freedom, but their position is weakened by their 
belief that in the highest moments of life, the "Peak 
Experiences," consciousness coincides with instinct. 

Their considerations of freedom are tellologieal in the 
sense that consciousness is beckoned by instinct or the 
ground plan for life. If man satisfies all of his needs 
in the way nature has meant it, he will inevitably move 
up the hierarchy of needs and values—he will fall in 
line. This understanding of freedom is the kind of 
naturalism which Niebuhr criticizes, for it loses the 
radical understanding of freedom and individuality. It 
does not recognize man's radical transcendence over the 
powers and forces of lnstinot. Consciousness must be 
understood in a way quite different from that of Maslow 
and Lorenz. 

Consciousness is the key to understanding human 
freedom and it must not take second place to instinct or 
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natural forces of evolution. Consciousness Is that which 


raises man above other animals and above Instinctual 
determination. Teilhard de Chardin has also considered 
the evolutionary development of man but, unlike Lorenz, 

( 

he refuses to make it subservient to instinct. Conscious- 

! 

i 

[ ness Is that which raises man above other animals and 

above instinotual determination. It was responsible for 
I homlnlsation (the making of man), whloh he defines as the 

i Instantaneous leap from Instinct to thought.3 When this 

| happened man gained the power of consciousness to turn in 

1 

| upon himself and take possession of himself as an object. 

| Consciousness was no longer merely the power of knowing 

i 

■ for any animal with a brain knows to some extenti It is 

| Instead the power for self-knowledge. Consciousness is 

the knowing that one knows.^ This gives man the freedom, 
says Chardin, to grasp heredity and instinct In his hands. 

! He can dispose of It or reduce It. He Is responsible for 

i 

Its future.5 

Whitehead has said much the same thing. He d1stin- 

i 

gulshes between instinct, intelligence and wisdom, which 
all have a determinative role in human experience. 

^Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of 
Man (New Torkt Harper * How, 1959)» P» 180. 

*Ibld., p. 165. 5ibld .. p. 226. 
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Instincts are the "...modes of experience directly arising 


out of the urge of Inheritance, individuality, and 
environment.They are an unconscious process of 
functioning. Intelligence is strictly a mental phenomenon 
set apart from the senseless forces of Instinct, and 
wisdom is the self-determinative agent which modifies 
intellectual ferment. Decision making involves all 
three. Describing this process, Whitehead says, after 
instinct and intellectual ferment have done their work 
there is a decision which determines the mode of ooales- 
oenoe of instinct with intelligence."7 

It is this approaoh to consciousness that Niebuhr 
is trying to defend. He is not concerned with identifying 
freedom with the spontaneity of instinct but with the 
power of the self, through consciousness, to transcend 
all limitations, even itself. This leads to a position 
which refuses to lose man's individuality and freedom. 
Interestingly enough, Chardin also avoids losing the 
individual even with his mystical notion of the 
"noosphere." 

Although Chardin develops his understanding of free¬ 
dom by way of the natural sciences, and Whitehead by way 
of physical sciences and Niebuhr by way of phenomenology, 

^Whitehead, oj>. cit., p. 46. ? Ibld . 
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there is a remarkable similarity in their final conclu¬ 
sions. Freedom must be understood from a perspective of 
the whole person, or the self. Consciousness must be 
understood as that which unifies or centers the self and 
that which enables the self to transcend all its parts 
and even itself. 

Consciousness is a power of the self but it must 
not be Identified with freedom, Erikson made the mistake 
of identifying the conscious ego with freedom which limited 
freedom to merely a function of personality rather than 
the very nature of the self. Freedom as the Existential 
psychotherapists have shown is not limited to the egot 
it can be seen as functioning even in unconscious beha¬ 
vior. It transcends all specific divisions within the 
psyche. In Assagloll's terms it resides in the higher 
self which is active even when we are asleep or under an 
anaesthetic. 8 Joseph Nuttln has also given evidence for 
it when the person is in a hypnotic trance. He points 
out that studies of post-hypnotic suggestion have shown 
that the self retains its power to resist suggestions 
that are oontrary to its own conscience.? 

®Boberto Assagloli, Psvchosvnthesis (New Yorki 
Hobbs, Dorman, 1965)* p. 18. 

^Joseph Nuttin, Psvohoanalvsis and Personality 
(New York* Sheed and Ward, 1953). pp. 123-129. 
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Freedom exists In different degrees at different 
levels of consciousness. It can be a minimal kind of 
freedom as in the case of unconscious or psychotic 
behavior or it can be quite fully expressed as man gains 
a greater awareness of himself and the forces at work 
upon him. It is difficult to think of freedom operating 
on the unconscious level but as the Existential psycho¬ 
therapists have shown the unconscious is not an automatic 
force working separately on its own power. Its action 
is tightly related to consciousness, i.e. world views, 
values and meanings. The conscious and unconscious 
forces of the person are integrated or centered by the 
self or whole person. It is in the centered self that 
freedom lies. The degree of freedom depends upon the 
level of aotivlty within the self. The more conscious¬ 
ness the more freedom. We cannot, however, say that 
freedom lies only in consciousness, for no activity 
takes place in the self in isolation from the rest of 
the self. Both Tillich and Niebuhr have clearly shown 
this, as have psychotherapists. In Niebuhr and Tillich 
there is a recognition that man can restrict his freedom 
even to the point of giving it up, which is in itself a 
manifestation of freedom, or he can actualize it. 

One of the high points of freedom is the moral 
experience. This is the experience in which we examine 
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the conditions, the events, the drives and the demands for 


action and discover what we must do. Herbert Pingarette 
has said of this experience "...the sense that 'I oan do 
no other' is precisely the mark of the genuinely autono¬ 
mous free agent in his most profound actions." 3 - 0 

The experience of the ought or moral obligation is 
freedom so long as it represents the action of the cen¬ 
tered self. Vhen the ought receives its power from 
external forces then it is a restricting rather than 
liberating experience. To be direoted by how others 
believe one ought to think, feel and behave is to try to 
be other than oneself. This leads only to despair. The 
opposite is when one chooses to be the self whloh one 
truly is. In reaction to freedom inhibiting moralism, 
Carl Rogers correctly says that therapy ought to move a 
person away from the compelling image of what one ought 
to be. 3 - 3 - 

Freedom and morality become Identified when they 
both reflect the inner self, when the experience of ought 
is a reflection of loyalty to one's self, to one's own 
values and hopes. This may be closely linked with 

^Herbert Pingarette, The Self in Transformation 
(New York* Basic Books, 1963)* p. 56 . 

11 Carl Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Bostoni 
Houghton Mifflin, 19ol77 p. 16$. ~ 
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instinct as Maslow and Lorenz have shown but ultimately, 
there is more to it. Maslow feels that freedom is the 
choice of what man intrinsically feels is good, beautiful 
or true. A choice of something less is a restriction of 
freedom and the experience of guilt. Ee says, 

...every falling away from species-virtue, every 
crime against one's own nature, every evil act, 
every one without exception records itself in our 
unconscious and makes us despise ourselves .^ 

As 1 have already indicated, however, the self and its 

values represent more than Maslow and Lorenz recognize} 

it represents more than instinct or species virtue. The 

self is all this and more. It is formed out of its own 

intrinsic values and drives, as well as its learning. 

But more than this it is formed out of its capacity to 

transcend even itself—its intrinsic and learned values. 

This leads to the question of whether or not the 
essential self which demands actualization is really an 
internal, intrinsic force such as a ground plan for man? 
Is it a ground plan that is bora with and dies with each 
Individual man and has no relationship with any external 
or transcendent ground? This question is ultimately the 
question of God and the relationship between the self and 
God. Many of the Existential psychotherapists speak of 

^Abraham H. Maslow, Toward A Psychology of Being 
(Princeton* Van Nostrand, 19&2), pp. 4-5. 
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nan's essential nature as only Internal and refuse to dis¬ 


cuss Its relationship to God. It is precisely at this 
point that Christian theology seems to have an insight 
into the radical nature of man's freedom which is not 
open to anyone outside the theological perspective. Mas- 
low cannot affirm, as Niebuhr does, the faot that the self 
oan transcend even itself—meaning he can move to a 
radical freedom that goes beyond species-virtue. It 
would not fit Maslow's scheme of thought to say, as 
Tillich says, that man can stand outside himself. Maslow 
can only say that man moves to a higher level in the 
hierarchy of being. Maslow's attempt to label Being- 
values as absolute is futile, for they only oan be 
absolute for one person, but they are relative in that 
their demands are limited only to the individual who 
holds them. The only possibility for his claim that 
B-values are absolute lies in his feeling that they are 
extended to the speoies and thus transcend individuals, 
but this Is a very inadequate idea of the absolute. His 
claim also leads to conformity rather than freedom. If 
conditions are right nan will automatically move up the 
hierarchy of being. Being-values are innate rather than 
chosen, and thus freedom is lost. 

It is not possible to talk about the essence of 
the self or absolute values without raising the question 
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of ontology. The debate as to how this ontology Is to 
be understood Is far from being settled, but we can 
conclude that Maslow's attempts to ground essence In 
species demands Is not adequate. Niebuhr and Tillich 
both hare shown that man's essential nature does not lie 
with the self alone. Self-transcendence Is man's freedom 
to be drawn out of his own eoneem for himself. In fact 
the actualization of the self as though It were an end In 
Itself Is ultimately self-defeating and freedom-reducing. 

It becomes Idolatrous. Paul Johnson calls our attention 
to the Idolatry of many psychotherapeutic approaches to 
self-actualization. Approaches to self-actualization 
such as Rogers and Maslow use are what he oalls the 
"Illusion of self-actualization omnipotence."13 

It has not been possible within the scope of this 
dissertation to give adequate consideration to the 
development of ontologies other than Tillich's or (In Its 
Implicit sense) Niebuhr's. The conclusion can be made, 
however, that whenever we speak of freedom as the essence 
or nature of the self we must Introduce theological 
considerations. The ultimate answer for the question of 
freedom lies with the theologians. How shall we understand 

•^Paul E. Johnson, Person and Counselor (New York* 
Abingdon Press, 1967), p. 9^. 
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God, and what is the relationship of the self to God? 

The only alternative to this is that which Sartre pre¬ 
sents, an approach which denies the self and nan's essen¬ 
tial nature and affirms only freedom. Sartre, however, 
is a theologian in reverse} Sartre like all other thinkers 
who have given serious thought to the question of freedom 
had to consider the question of God as one of the major 
problems for his philosophy. 

My concern has not been to put forward a doctrine 
of God but I have Instead tried to show that we must 
judge theological positions with regard to the relation¬ 
ship of the self to God. My attempt to compare and 
evaluate the theologies of Paul Tillich and Beinhold 
Niebuhr has been such an ezeroise. Ultimately theology 
offers the most adequate approaoh toward understanding 
man's freedom, but the theological position we adopt must 
be that which most adequately incorporates and gives 
meaning to man's experience and existential questions. 

As I outlined in chapter five it seems that Beinhold 
Niebuhr's considerations of the self seem to provide the 
most inclusive theological perspective on freedom. He 
outlines man's dependence on God while avoiding the 
loss of the individual. He seems to bring together 
the reality of divine determinism and individual freedom 
in a way that allows neither to subsume the other. I feel 
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that the tension between man's freedom and God's power is 
more adequately kept by Niebuhr's theology than Tillich's. 

Freedom is the nature of the self. It can never 
be totally destroyed. It does, however, exist In different 
degrees depending upon the consciousness of the self. The 

i 

| highest degree of freedom comes as a result of the self's 

i 

transcendence of itself and its turning away from the 

j actualization of its own interests and turning toward its 

I 

j relationship with God. Self-actualization in its fullest 

| sense is the achievement of a new self whioh is not 

limited to its own interests, its own self. This is in 

i 

| part possible through self-transoendenoe which opens man 

j to freedom for faith, but ultimately it is not man's 

freedom and decision for faith that brings the new self, 

i 

it is God's Grace. The self by Itself cannot achieve 

i 

j freedom from bondage to itself. With this comes the 

' powerful liberating understanding of justification by 

( 

faith. God accepts man as being in right relationship 
with him even though man has always been guilty of turning 
away from him. Nan's bondage to himself is not counted 
against him. Being without sin is at last possible for 
man. 

The primary difference here between Niebuhr and 
Tillich is that for Tillich nan through the act of faith 
reoelves a New Being whereas for Niebuhr man is judged 
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to be a new being or new creature. For Tillich the old 
self with its finite freedom is given up for the New 
Being and its infinite freedom. For Niebuhr the old self 
and its finite freedom is never given upt It is trans¬ 
formed through God's act of justification. For Tillioh 
ultimate freedom is being liberated from existence and 
becoming essential being, New Being. For Niebuhr ulti¬ 
mate freedom is the existent individual in right rela¬ 
tionship with God, which means liberation from sin and 
being made righteous. 

A ministry which takes its understanding from 
Niebuhr's insights into freedom can be understood as a 
ministry of liberation. It is a ministry which must never 
lose sight of the individual and his relationship with 
God, and it is a ministry which oan call for decision 
with the recognition that every man has the freedom to 
respond to the gospel. 

Not only should the ministry affirm man's freedom 
but it should also take a serious look at the deter¬ 
minants end limitations upon man's experienoe. Niebuhr 
was very cognizant of these determining factors. In spite 
of my critiolsm of Erlkson's concept of freedom, I feel 
that he too has made a great contribution toward a more 
adequate understanding of the self. This he has done 
through his keen analysis of the determinative faotors 
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at work on the self through the developmental process. 
Especially Important for the consideration of the ministry 
Is his concept of basic trust. As has already been 
mentioned freedom cannot exist without limitation or 
destiny and as Erlkson has so clearly shown the elements 
of destiny are solidly established In the developmental 
process. 

While we can affirm that the self transcends all 
limitations and Is not ultimately determined by them, we 
must reoognlze also the heavy weight that the deter¬ 
minative foroes have on the self in its decisions. Again 
we must remember that the more consciousness a man has 
the greater his freedom. Alternatives for decisions may 
be few or many depending upon consciousness. If a man 
has never experienced basic trust he finds it difficult 
to really understand that trust in God and God's love are 
real alternatives to his lonely life. If a man has 
always felt guilty for his need for dependence he finds 
it difficult to experience the forgiveness of God as a 
viable alternative. A ministry concerned with liberation 
must give serious consideration to the determinative 
forces which heredity, family, and soolety place on man. 

If the minister loses sight of the reality and 
power of these determinative foroes then he too will 
become their victim. He will be thwarted in his attempts 
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to help men grow toward awareness of themselves and of 
God and may only add to men's guilt by demanding of them 
more than is possible. 

Freedom from the forces that restrict the self 
cannot be realized if we remain ignorant of what these 
forces are. Fart of the minister's task must be that 
of working with people toward increasing their awareness 
of their own situations. This can happen through 
preaching, the counseling situation or through any aspect 
of the ministerial function. 

Preaching cam play a very important role in in¬ 
creasing man's awareness of himself and his situation. 
Sometimes this may mean the prophetic words of judgment. 
Other times it may mean the describing of new alterna¬ 
tives for behavior. The Importance of world design and 
meaning in decision making which the Existential psycho¬ 
therapists have so clearly point out seems to give new 
significance to the place that preaching can have in a 
ministry of liberation. As the Existential psychothera¬ 
pists work with world designs that allow man's problems 
so ought the preacher work to facilitate the development 
and adoption of world designs (beliefs) which Increase 
man's freedom. 

Involved in the task of liberation is preventing 
persons from identifying themselves with the limitations 
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at work on them. When the self identifies Itself with any 
of its limitations or, to use Tillich’s term, with its 
destiny it restricts itself. The minister must always 
seek to open men to the freedom that radical self- 
transoendenoe brings. The technique of disidentification 
should not be limited to psychotherapy. It should be a 
tool which ministers use too. Frank Kimper in speaking 
of the pastoral counselor's task, says that regardless 
of the technique we use, the purpose is the same, "...to 
enable a counselee to experience enough 'psychic distance' 
between his 'self' and his attitudes and behavior to 
begin to evaluate and change the latter. I would add 
that this should be the task of the minister in all his 
duties. 

Concern for the self and its freedom, however, 
can never be complete without final recognition of its 
dependence on God. Recognition of this point in Niebuhr's 
theology and for a theology of ministry is really an 
admission that the question of freedom has two aspects 
to it. Freedom can be understood on one level as man's 
oapaelty for self expression, for actualization of the 
self. We understand this from an existential analysis 
of the self. But for a final answer to the question of 

^Frank W. Kimper, "Self and Therapy," (Unpublished 
paper distributed at School of Theology, 1968), p. 5* 
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freedom we must turn from the discussion of freedom as 
capaoity to freedom as relationship. Justification in 
Niebuhr's terms is not a capacity of man's, but it is a 
relationship between man and God. If man is to find true 
freedom then he must turn his capacity for freedom toward 
God. He never gives up his freedomi instead he gives up 
his self-reliance and self-oenteredness. This is man's 
decision for faith. 

The minister has the duty to call for decision, 
for man has the freedom to respond to God's demands upon 
him. Regardless of the level of freedom within the 
hearer, he always has the possibility for growth and a 
new measure of freedom. The minister has the duty to 
call for decision because man experiences ultimate freedom 
only in relationship with God. This kind of freedom is 
not understood as man's capacity but as the gift of God. 

The preacher must see his task as a ministry of liberation, 
for through Grace man's freedom is complete. 
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